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Supervision of the First-Year Worker 


CorNELIA BELINKOFF 


HE situation in any supervisory confer- 

ence involves three people—the client, 
the worker, and the supervisor. In order to 
be clear about what is operating for each 
person, the supervisor must have a grasp of 
the total situation and what stake each per- 
son has in it. The client is the focus of all 
our efforts since the agency is set up for the 
purpose of giving service to clients. The 
supervisor and the worker assume together 
the responsibility for carrying out the 
agency’s program. Varying with the degree 
of the worker’s professional development, 
the supervisor exercises certain controls in 
relation to the worker’s performance which 
safeguard the agency’s commitments in the 
community. 

Besides the goal of service to client and 
community, the supervisor also is committed 
to leading the worker to a more mature pro- 
fessional development. We have in recent 
years defined our purpose in this connection 
as essentially educational in character. De- 
fining this responsibility clearly in terms of 
any given situation requires the minute ob- 
servation and thoughtful analysis of each 
factor entering into the relationship between 
supervisor and worker. Since the supervisor 
discharges her obligation to the client arid 
worker simultaneously, it seems logical to 
study these two relationships at the point at 
which they come together, that is, the super- 
visory conference. 

There are important values for both the 
client and the worker in the supervisor’s 
clear awareness of her responsibility to each. 


If the supervisor deals only with the case 
and overlooks the worker’s reaction to it, 
she may not be helping the worker use all 
her own potential capacity, and in that way 
she may shut off sources of greater service 
to the community. If the emphasis is en- 
tirely the education of the worker, she may 
lose sight of the client entirely, and thus fail 
in meeting her agency’s obligation to the 
community. The supervisor in every con- 
ference weighs the values in each case situa- 
tion in terms of these goals. 


Recording Supervisory Conferences 


In looking for a method of analyzing the 
content of new problems involved in the 
supervisor’s indirect relationship to the client 
through the worker, it seems natural to turn 
to recording since it has been through this 
medium that we have learned so much about 
case work. It seems to me the recording of 
an experience with the client involves basi- 
cally re-living it and preserving its essential 
features for future study. Through this 
continuous picture of what is happening in 
a situation, we have been able to relate the 
past to the present and to draw conclusions 
about the nature of the relationship between 
the worker and the client. Since service to 
the client and learning for the worker are 
involved in every supervisory conference, we 
might select for closer observation through 
recording those situations in which the learn- 
ing process of the worker presents a particu- 
lar problem for either the worker or the 
supervisor, or perhaps has potential impli- 
cations for the client. The recording should 
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include actual discussion of the case between 
the worker and the supervisor and should be 
studied together with the case material. In 
this way, all the elements of the total client- 
worker relationship will be brought out; the 
supervisor will be able to see through a 
series of recordings just how she has influ- 
enced a given case situation and how the 
worker’s initiative has been stimulated. 
Another value in studying the relationship 
between the supervisor and worker together 
with the case is that, through the slow mo- 
tion picture of the learning and teaching 
process it provides, it may be possible to 
identify certain learning patterns. These 
patterns may be essentially those of the 
individual but in their more general aspects 
may be compared with those of other 
workers, and lead to a clearer definition of 
standards of performance at various levels 
of development. 

In the first few months on a new job, 
the recent school graduate is engaged in the 
process of becoming identified with the 
agency and in thinking less in terms of what 
she does as an individual and more of what 
she is doing as the representative of the 
agency. Although the demands of this 
process of achieving professional maturity 
vary with the individual, there are a few 
general factors operating in this transition 
period that are common to many people. 
As an advanced student in a field setting, 
more often than not she has spent only a 
few days a week at the agency and has had a 
small selected group of cases that comprised 
her entire responsibility. As a student en- 
rolled in a school of social work, she may 
very well have thought of the agency pri- 
marily as a place to learn rather than to 
work. She may have felt more a part of the 
school than of the agency and although she 
has invested her energies in learning, she 
has been essentially at the receiving rather 
than at the giving stage of her thinking. 

The worker may or may not be aware of 
her uncertainties, but she will look imme- 
diately to the supervisor for support in the 
new situation. Since she does not know 
how much this new setting will expect of 
her, she needs to be set straight immediately 
on what some of the demands will be and 
how much support she will have in meeting 
them. Just as the supervisor tries to give 
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the beginning student some orientation to 
her new tasks by making the first conference 
a sample of the regular work, so the first- 
year worker should be inducted at once into 
the regular routine so that she will know 
what to expect from the beginning. The 
first-year worker needs to feel there is some- 
thing familiar in this new situation that she 
can take hold of, that is, a relationship with 
the supervisor that approximates somewhat 
that of her last field placement. There is, 
however, an essential difference between the 
relationship with the new worker and with 
a student. One should recognize the begin- 
ning worker’s attainment of her goal in 
training and her drive toward establishing 
herself as an independent, functioning, pro- 
fessional person. The achievement of a nice 
balance between freedom and support for the 
new worker is the important task of super- 
vision. An example of this problem in rela- 
tion to an actual case situation will bring out 
some of the choices that the supervisor must 
make in the early relationship with a worker. 


The Supervisory Conference 


One of the beginning worker’s first cases was 
assigned to her after the intake interview. Mr. D 
felt he could not meet the extra expense incurred 
by his wife’s chronic illness on his $21 a week 
income. A WPA Housekeeper and a Visiting 
Nurse came in regularly. He was unable to dis- 
cuss specifically the debts he said he had accumu- 
lated because of the large hospital bills. Nor was 
he clear about his current expenses except that he 
recognized that the $35 rent item was excessive. 
As supervisor I held a conference with the worker 
to consider the meaning of his request and to plan 
the next: steps. I asked what she felt Mr. D was 
asking for when he put so much emphasis on his 
financial needs and yet was unable to discuss them 
specifically. The worker felt that he had enough 
reality basis for being confused and in response to 
my question, she felt that we could get at the 
source of this by letting him talk more about the 
circumstances of his wife’s illness since he re- 
ported this as the source of his trouble. Since the 
time and place of the next interview with the 
client had been left indefinite in the intake inter- 
view, we talked about how this should be arranged. 
I asked if she wanted to visit the home in order 
to be clearer about what his wife was like. What 
would this visit mean to Mr. D? Would he see 
this as a rejection of him or would he welcome the 
visit because he wanted us to recognize her as his 
problem? The worker suggested testing his atti- 


tude on this by writing to him and giving him a 
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choice. His response to our willingness to see his 
wife might give us a clue as to how he really 
wanted to use us. It was agreed a letter would be 
sent to Mr. D, leaving it up to him to decide the 
time and place of the interview. Since he put so 
much emphasis on his wife’s physical condition, I 
suggested that we get his permission for a hospital 
report. I also suggested that we might learn from 
the hospital whether or not he paid his bills; this 
would show whether his debts were due to the 
expenses of her illness. We noted that although 
his budget was covered by the income, that per- 
haps would mean nothing to him since our budget 
figures bear no relation to what he considers his 
needs. I said that although it seemed that his 
request for money was expressing other anxieties, 
we had to recognize his real pressure here and be 
aware that he really might need money. Although 
we could not pay doctor bills, we must let him see 
that there were other ways we could help with 
this problem, such as arranging free care. 


In this conference, the supervisor is dis- 
charging several functions; she is primarily 
meeting her share of the agency’s responsi- 
bility to the client by keeping his problem as 
the focus of the discussion and by consider- 
ing with the worker various ways of meeting 
it. The supervisor is also engaged in a 
teaching relationship with the worker; in 
assuming the need for the conference she is 
recognizing the worker’s uncertainties about 
the meaning of the client’s request and about 
ways of meeting it. Knowing that discus- 
sion is available gives the worker assurance 
that she is not in a difficult position alone 
and that, although she is a graduate worker, 
it is accepted that she still has things to 
learn. She then feels free to consider the 
client’s need and to plan a possible approach 
to it. She knows that she does not have to 
have a completely worked out plan because 
her ideas may grow and be modified in con- 
ference. At the opening of the conference, 
the supervisor takes the lead by pointing to 
the central problem which is the client’s 
request for relief. Since this is a conference 
very early in the worker’s experience with 
the supervisor, there is a security for the 
worker in following up on a concrete lead 
rather than being called upon to open the dis- 
cussion herself. The supervisor is then care- 
ful to allow her the greatest freedom in ex- 
pressing all her ideas on the central problem. 
The worker must know that this is her case 
and that her ideas and feelings about the 
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client will be actively and directly engaged 
in the helping relationship with him. Only 
when the worker does not note a point that 
might have great meaning for the client 
does the supervisor raise questions. An 
example of that selection in this conference 
is the supervisor’s decision to point out to 
the worker the advisability of checking with 
the hospital on the wife’s condition as well as 
the payment of the hospital bill. The super- 
visor from her own experience knows that 
the added knowledge about the woman’s 
hospitalization will throw light on the difh- 
culties with which the client is asking help. 
It was necessary also to help the worker see 
that the need for money must be recognized 
with Mr. D, even though his income covered 
his budget as set up by the agency. The 
worker, being new to the agency, would 
need assurance that the agency does not deal 
with relief requests only in relation to 
budget figures, but would want to recognize 
the anxiety behind the request and the sense 
of pressure that makes the client express his 
need in terms of money. The worker must 
also recognize the reality of his limited in- 
come and let him see that she is willing to 
help him with his needs by making the re- 
sources of the community available to him. 
The supervisor decided to take the initiative 
in bringing up these points because the 
worker could not have been as helpful to the 
client if she had not had them as part of her 
thinking in the interview. Although the 
worker learned from this discussion, she did 
not have the whole job done for her; she 
left the conference better equipped to talk 
to the client but she still faced the responsi- 
bility of using these ideas with the client in 
a way that would be meaningful to him. 


We discussed her first interview with the client 
as soon as the worker had recorded it. He had 
come in to see her and did not accept her offer of 
a home visit. She felt on thinking over her inter- 
view that she pressed him too much for budget 
details when he was not really able to give the 
information for one reason or the other. I agreed 
that he might have felt we were denying his finan- 
cial difficulties, but I did think she had tried to 
give him a sense of our interest. I pointed out 
that he seemed to bar us from seeing his wife—he 
came in when we had told him we could go and 
see them. He could have been there during the 
visit to control the situation if he had wanted to 
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because we had left it in his hands to set the time. 
I wondered why he seemed not to want us to see 
her. During this interview, he gave us permission 
to get in touch with the hospital. After the inter- 
view the worker learned from the hospital that 
actually Mrs. D had been given free care and had 
not signed her release but had been discharged. 
This information was significant for Mr. D was 
asking for help on the basis of the expenses in- 
curred at the hospital and difficulties involved in 
her refusal to accept hospital care. The worker 
asked how she should use this information with 
him. I suggested that since he had given us per- 
mission to get information from the hospital, it 
might be possible to mention our understanding 
about the bill. It might help him to know that we 
knew the truth about this and that we did not 
blame him. This might also open the way for his 
taking us into his situation more completely. After 
two interviews we were still in the dark about 
what he wanted and we ran the risk of failing to 
meet his need unless we gave him as clear an 
indication as possible that we could understand and 
accept his confusions. The worker definitely felt 
that she did not want to visit his wife because he 
wanted the contact for himself. I asked if we 
could find out why he seems to keep us from his 
wife, that there would be value in knowing this, 
since it would give us a clue as to what he wants 
for himself. 


In this conference the supervisor tries to 
point out what the worker has done well and 
what there is still left to do. She tries not 
to put the emphasis on things that might 
have been done differently as such but rather 
to help the worker think in terms of what the 
goal is and possible ways of achieving it. 
This leaves considerable initiative with the 
worker in that she has to work on the con- 
crete suggestions in her own way. This 
orientation in specific terms of the case also 
puts the focus on the client’s situation rather 
than on the worker’s performance. There 
is also less likelihood of arousing fear of the 
next interview with the client if a positive 
goal is stated. 

A beginning worker often finds it more 
helpful to get suggestions in relation to the 
general trend and direction of the interview 
rather than criticisms about her specific 
questions and statements unless they are 
clearly destructive to the client. With the 
beginning worker, there might be a tendency 
to rely on the magic phrase, the pat answer, 
and we might play into this by picking an 
interview apart and analyzing every state- 
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ment separately. This practice might also 
inhibit the worker’s spontaneity in an inter- 
view by putting the emphasis on what she 
brings. 

About a week later, the worker talked to me 
immediately after her second interview with the 
client. She thought she had chosen wisely in de- 
ciding not to see his wife. He had talked more 
freely than he ever had, and she felt she was get- 
ting somewhere. I expressed interest but did not 
go into details. I suggested that we discuss it at 
our regular conference. 


It seems better not to discuss verbal ma- 
terial, particularly with a beginning worker, 
unless an emergency is involved in which 
action is required. If the supervisor gives 
an opinion on a case only on the basis of the 
complete dictation, there is less possibility 
of making a snap judgment or falling in too 
easily with the worker’s desire for “ advice” 
and a quick decision. It is possible that the 
worker might use the quick on-the-run con- 
ference to back her up in an opinion that she 
has not thought through carefully and this 
does not help her to face the discipline of 
careful thinking and joint work with the 
supervisor. 

In conference, the worker took the initiative in 
discussing the different character of her second 
interview with the client. Although she had taken 
up with him the fact that she knew about the 
hospital bills, he had not responded much to this. 
He shifted his emphasis to talk of his own depri- 
vation and complained that he had to take too much 
responsibility. He did not ask for relief any more. 
He talked frequently of the possibility of his wife’s 
death and the fact that he would never leave her. 


Although the worker undoubtedly felt that 
Mr. D was benefiting by the free expression 
of all his complaints about the amount of 
responsibility he was taking for his wife, the 
supervisor needed to point out, in the inter- 
est of the client, the possible destructive 
values in his continuing to use the worker 
in this way. It was not possible to let the 
worker continue getting satisfaction in hav- 
ing the client talk freely nor to allow her to 
test the validity of the supervisor’s sugges- 
tion by letting her arrive at the conclusion 
herself after a period of experimentation 
with the client. In dealing with a principle 
that has been established through the experi- 
ence of the field as a whole, the supervisor 
has a responsibility for transmitting it to the 
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worker and for seeing that it is incorporated 
as a part of practice. Such a principle can 
be made clear by pointing out the basis on 
which it is established. 

In this case the client is presenting himself 
as a self-sacrificing person who is over- 
whelmed with responsibilities. He brings 
out no positive feeling for his wife nor does 
he give any indication that he recognizes the 
help he is getting from the housekeeper and 
the visiting nurse. It is possible there is 
value in his getting things off his chest but 
without knowing more about him and the 
actual role his wife plays in the home we 
run the risk of bolstering his rebellion 
against his situation. The worker must 
recognize that he is carrying a heavy load 
but she must be careful not to encourage 
him to drop it. 

The worker was able to accept this point 
since the observations on which it was based 
seemed real to her. In her previous training 
she had already accepted through experience 
the validity of the principle that tense feel- 
ings are released through expressing them. 
This new experience gave her opportunity 
to enlarge her concept of what is involved 
in letting the client talk. 

Although he had made an appointment to return 
he did not do so. The worker wrote him, leaving 
it up to him to make another appointment after he 
had broken one. When he did not come in, we 
went over the situation together. In reviewing the 
situation as a whole from the vantage point of 
several weeks after the end of the contact, the 
worker was able to see her role in the case with 
more perspective than she had had at the time of 
the interview. 


The training object in discussing a case 
at the time it is being closed is to build up 
a habit of self-criticism and thoughtful con- 
sideration at a time when immediate action 
is not the goal. If the welfare of the client 
is kept as the focus of this discussion, the 
worker is freer to evaluate her own part in 
the situation objectively. In the conference 
on the D case at the time it was being closed, 
the worker had the opportunity of discussing 
the various aspects of the principles of help- 
ing involved and in crystallizing the ideas 
which this new experience brought. She 
reversed her earlier opinion about restricting 
her interest to Mr. D and concluded she 
would have understood his relief request 
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better by dealing more directly with his re- 
luctance to bring his wife into the relation- 
ship with us. She saw for the first time that 
the people in the situation who do not make 
the application should also be considered, 
particularly in a case like this, where the 
wife, a chronic invalid, would presumably 
have some stake in our interest. Although 
she felt she had not given Mr. D as much 
chance to use us as she might, she was left 
with some sense of having given a service. 
She felt, and rightly so, that she had given 
recognition to his more mature tendencies 
to stay in the situation and had not put any 
emphasis on his inclination to give up his 
responsibilities. It is significant that the 
lessons she learned from this case have been 
incorporated as a part of her total profes- 
sional functioning. There has been a notice- 
able carry-over to other cases in that since 
then she has always been very aware of the 
need for considering all the people con- 
cerned in a situation in whatever plans are 
being made even though it is not always 
necessary to see them. She is also more 
critical of how the client gets things “ off 
his chest.” 


Work with Community Attitudes 


Apart from learning about new ways of 
meeting the different problems that clients 
bring, the new worker often deals more 
directly with community attitudes than she 
has had occasion to do in her field work 
experience. 


In the third month of the first-year worker’s 
experience she was assigned a case which had been 
referred by another agency for direction in regard 
to the family’s health needs. At the time of the 
first interview, the mother indicated knowledge of 
resources and although she was given some under- 
standing of what our agency might do for her in 
this connection, she indicated that she would be 
able to take care of this matter herself. Since she 
seemed to make so little use of our interest and 
gave evidence of being able to meet the situation 
herself, we felt justified in leaving the matter in 
her hands. The worker of the referring agency 
expressed considerable disappointment about our 
not having taken a more active part in working 
with the family’s problems although they them- 
selves had not shown any initiative in asking our 
help even when it was offered. 


The discovery that there are conflicting 
concepts of helpfulness operating in the field 
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of social work may often arouse, in a new 
worker who has not had enough experience 
to develop perspective on the development of 
our tradition, conflicts about the validity of 
her own approach. It is necessary for her 
to get from the supervisor at a moment of 
crisis like this some backing in her own point 
of view and some historical perspective 
about the factors influencing the develop- 
ment of different concepts of responsibility 
in different settings. At the point where 
she has a growing identification with the 
agency, the new worker is apt to be espe- 
cially threatened by any challenge to her pro- 
fessional judgment since she feels she is 
involving the agency’s standing in the com- 
munity. Although the discovery that all 
social workers are not agreed on what con- 
stitutes adequate case work service was dis- 
concerting, the necessity to think through 
carefully every step of her discussion with 
the other agency gave this worker some per- 
spective on the other referrals she had been 
working on up until that time. By keeping 
as the focus of our discussion the welfare of 
the client, it was possible to see this problem 
not as a question of right or wrong philos- 
ophy but of the necessity of recognizing the 
essential values of any approach to a client’s 
problem. 

Shortly after this experience with an 
agency, a referral from a lay source was 
assigned to the worker. 


Mrs. A asked us to help a neighbor’s 18-year-old 
son from developing further delinquent tendencies 
since she understood that it was part of a private 
agency’s program to do preventive work. The boy 
had a long history of difficult behavior and had 
been in several institutions. He was arrested a 
few days after we went into the case, and it seemed 
clear from Mrs. A’s attitude that she felt we should 
have prevented this. The worker had _ several 
interviews with Mrs. A to explain the boy’s be- 
havior in simple terms. The situation was made 
very difficult for the client because neither he nor 
his family felt the need of our help. Our ex- 
haustive study of the boy’s difficulty revealed that 
Mrs. A’s plan was not practical but nevertheless 
it became clear very early in the contact that Mrs. 
A was expecting us to carry out her suggestions 
and she was critical of us for not being able to 
achieve the objective she had in mind for the boy. 


It was necessary for the supervisor to pro- 
vide opportunity for expression of the 
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worker’s feelings frequently during the con- 
tact with Mrs. A. Any worker needs sup- 
port when excessive demands are made on 
her time and energies, whether the demands 
are made by a client or a referring person. 
A beginning worker is apt to feel especially 
anxious in the face of criticism by a com- 
munity person. Not only does she have a 
stake in developing her sense of profes- 
sional adequacy but, what is more important, 
she realizes that the agency’s reputation for 
competency is involved. In this case unless 
the agency could get across some explana- 
tion of the nature of the delinquency, there 
was a possibility of alienating support for its 
general program. The usual difficulties of 
explaining behavior were complicated by 
Mrs. A’s unusual personal interest in the 
outcome of the case. The worker was able 
to keep perspective through frequent confer- 
ences in which goals were constantly re- 
defined. This process of keeping balance 
together with discharging her varied feelings 
about Mrs. A’s attempts to control the situa- 
tion helped the worker to understand and 
accept as part of her job a responsibility for 
dealing with the community’s demands. 


Summary 


These three experiences are chosen for 
presentation because they were milestones in 
the development of the worker’s thinking 
during her first year. Although we had 
some sense of the importance of these ex- 
periences at the time they were being dis- 
cussed, it is only now in looking back over 
them as they emerge in all their detail 
through the recordings that they assume a 
more general significance than it was pos- 
sible to grasp at that time. 

In the first case, we see the worker en- 
larging her concept of the job of helping by 
becoming aware of some new meanings in 
a request for help. A person cannot always 
say just what he wants; his conflicting pur- 
poses and needs are often reflected in a 
diffuse vagueness. It is necessary to keep 
in mind the other people in the situation 
besides the one who applies for help, if 
others have a stake in the request being 
made. Listening indiscriminately to com- 
plaints and giving sympathy to people who 
feel burdened has potential destructive 
values that need to be borne in mind in 
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relation to each individual case. The worker 
was able to incorporate these ideas in her 
later functioning because they grew out of 
her own direct experience. However, if her 
attention had not been directed at certain 
points to various aspects of the situation, it 
might have taken a larger number of cases 
to make the impression that this one did. 

In the second case, we had a compara- 
tively clear picture of the client’s need; the 
new discipline for the worker was dealing 
with the referring agency’s different concept 
of the need. This experience involved the 
acceptance of a challenge to her judgment 
of how best to help. It was necessary to 
keep in mind that the common goal of both 
agencies was the welfare of the client and her 
job was to create an atmosphere in which 
there would be freedom to find a way toward 
this end. There is a learning here that goes 
beyond the case. The worker has her first 
direct contact with one aspect of the broad 
professional problem of varying standards 
of performance. She needs to understand 
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and accept this more realistic though per- 
haps somewhat discouraging picture of her 
chosen work. 

The third case called for another step in 
the direction of identification with the 
agency. Here the worker was bearing the 
brunt of lay demands on the agency as well 
as on the profession of social work as a 
whole. This kind of challenge calls for the 
subordination of the personal need for recog- 
nition to the larger ends of maintaining 
agency and professional integrity. To meet 
at the same time the welfare of the client 
and the demands of the community requires 
a real acceptance and skilful application of 
our knowledge of human needs. 

The worker and the supervisor met these 
three crises together, each recognizing and 
respecting her own as well as the other’s 
responsibility for service to the client. To 
the extent that there is a mutual respect for 
each other’s job, this relationship may be- 
come a constant source of learning for both 
the worker and the supervisor. 


The Return of Dependent Persons to Place of Legal Settlement’ 


CLARA EISNER 


N New York City the Non-Settlement 

Office of the Department of Welfare 
administers home relief to dependent, non- 
settled persons. The state reimburses the 
city 100 per cent providing certain con- 
ditions as promulgated by the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare are fulfilled. The 
policy of returning such persons to their 
place of legal settlement is also administered 
in the Non-Settlement Office under the 
supervision of the State Department. From 
time to time a critical evaluation is helpful 
in making future plans in the administration 
of this policy. The following discussion is 
based on concrete experience in the daily 
practice of the Non-Settlement Office. 


I, Public Reaction to Policy 


The staff in the Non-Settlement Office is 
often greeted by astonishment, resentment, 
and finally expressions of “ There ought to be 


* Sections 59, 59A, 71, 151, 152, 157 of the N. Y. 
Public Welfare Law are the basis of discussion. 
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a law,” when decisions are reached to deny 
relief to needy persons because of refusal to 
accept their place of legal settlement as a 
resource to which they can return. Upon a 
superficial examination by the layman and 
inexperienced worker, such handling of 
people seems arbitrary and against all prin- 
ciples of social case work which stresses 
“recognition of meeting the client’s need as 
he himself visualizes it” and “ co-operative 
planning between agency and client.” 

In the widely publicized “C” case in 
Westchester County, now being reviewed by 
the Appellate Division, constitutionality of 
the Public Welfare Law which provides for 
a non-settled dependent family’s forcible re- 
moval to place of settlement is being tested. 
Much public interest has been awakened by 
the C family’s fight to remain in Westchester 
even though its legal place of settlement is 
willing to receive the family back. It has 
been argued in court that an individual’s 
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civil rights are being infringed upon by the 
act of forcing him, because he is dependent, 
to live in a community which, for economic 
or personal reasons of his own, he wishes to 
leave. It will be interesting to hear the 
court’s final decision. It must be conceded 
that only a duly authorized court can decide 
the constitutionality of that section of the 
Public Welfare Law of New York State 
which allows communities to remove indi- 
viduals forcibly to their place of settlement, 
when in the judgment of the local relief- 
giving agency and the State Department of 
Social Welfare, such an act is “to the best 
interests of the client and state.” 


II. Determining the Interest of the Client 
and the State 


Are there any social values resulting from 
the withdrawal of relief and offer of trans- 
portation only to place of settlement? The 
policy of withholding an application for re- 
lief is applied at Intake when an applicant 
refuses to consider return to place of legal 
settlement at any time or for any reason, 
should authorization be received for such 
return from his place of settlement. In all 
cases applicants, interested individuals, agen- 
cies, or communities are told the plan for 
return of dependent persons will be made 
only if it is “ to their best interests and those 
of the state.” How can the interests of 
client and state be determined? Aside from 
the obvious fact that withdrawal of relief 
from recipients will result in fewer cases 
on which to spend money for assistance, is 
there any benefit accruing to the client hira- 
self by following a policy of return of the 
non-settled person either by court order or 
persuasion ? 

Let us concede for purposes of this dis- 
cussion that persuasion of the families in- 
volved is the soundest method of approach 
and that court orders for removal should be 
used only in extreme cases after careful con- 
sideration by the local administration. In 
order to determine the positive values of this 
policy, we shall analyze typical case material 
which involves the interests of client and 
state. The analysis of each client’s problems 
will be based on the client’s own statement 
of his motive in leaving his place of legal 
settlement, and why he wished to remain in 
New York City. 


(a) Medical attention as the motive for 
coming to New York City 


This case was rejected at the point of intake, 
since the applicant stated he would not consider 
return at any time should an authorization for his 
return be received from his place of settlement. 
Mr. J brought a letter from a hospital to prove 
that he was rapidly losing his eyesight. The letter 
supported his statement that he eventually would 
become blind. The letter also stated that there 
was no further treatment which could be given 
him. He gave a history of steady employment as 
a watchman for many years until his eyesight be- 
came poor. He used much of his savings for 
treatment while employed, but to no avail. His 
place of settlement was in Newark, N. J. He 
stated that he had decided to leave his job and 
come to New York City for treatment, six months 
prior to his application, because he felt that New 
York City had the best facilities for his type of 
eye disease. During his six months in New York 
City he lived entirely on savings which were now 
almost exhausted. His reason for refusing to 
consider return to his place of settlement was that 
he would rather commit suicide than face his 
friends as a dependent blind person. A telephone 
call to the hospital social worker revealed that his 
eye condition was such that he could obtain medi- 
cal treatment, should any emergency occur, in any 
eye clinic in Newark, N. J. The decision to reject 
his case was based on the following analysis: 


Interest of Client 
1. Health 
(a) Equal medical facilities available in place 
of legal settlement 
(b) Prognosis unfavorable 
. Ties in place of settlement which could be used 
in future planning 
(a) Friends (b) Relatives (c) Old employers 
(d) Private agencies available in New Jersey, 
if necessary 
3. Economic situation 
(a) Eligibility for home relief as settled in 
Newark 
(b) Eligibility for categorical relief (blind) in 
N. J. as lifelong resident 
(c) Possible eligibility for Unemployment In- 
surance Benefits, providing laws of N. J. do 
not prohibit a sick person from applying 
(d) Possibility of pension or aid from em- 
ployers, friends or relatives 
4. Possibilities of re-training 
(a) Eligibility for N. J. State aid in vocational 
training 
(b) Possibility of enlisting old employer in 
some plan 
5. Employment possibilities 
(a) Health—poor 
(b) Past education and background 
(c) Age 
6. Length of time in place of non-settlement 
(a) Previous residence history in place of 
settlement 
7. Social data 
(a) Psychological problem 


hn 
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1. Utilization of private agency in place of 
settlement 
2. Utilization of private agency in place of 
non-settlement 
(b) Miscellaneous social data pertaining to 
individual client’s situation. 


Interests of State 

1. No ties in community of present residence 

2. Non-eligibility for categorical (blind) relief in 
N. Y. State 

. Non-eligibility for re-training through state or 
private aid 

. Health: Prognosis—poor 

. Non-eligibility for home relief in New York 

State 

(a) No friends or relatives can assist. 

(b) No private agency can assume permanent 
care. 

(c) Private agency in community of present 
residence may assume temporary care to 
help client make plans. 

6. Transportation, a form of relief, can help client 
utilize place of settlement as a resource. 


nt WwW 


The Travelers Aid was contacted by the New 
York City public agency with the hope that through 
its psychiatric service some plan could be talked 
through with Mr. J, which would help him face 
the reality of his situation. Mr. J accepted the 
referral. After talking through his problems with 
the Travelers Aid, he accepted the plan of return 
to his place of legal settlement as a solution to his 
situation. The Travelers Aid in turn contacted a 
private agency in New Jersey to help Mr. J work 
out plans for himself. 


The policy at the Intake Department of 
informing the client his application could 
not be considered, unless he was willing to 
return should an authorization for his return 
be received from his place of settlement, had 
positive values. It helped the client meet 
the responsibility of his own problem. It 
also served as a check on the agency, not to 
accept responsibility too readily for this 
client. 


Miss K, an unattached girl of 25, was accepted 
for relief even though she would not agree to 
return to her place of settlement should an authori- 
zation for her return be received. She brought a 
letter from a clinic verifying that she was receiv- 
ing a specialized type of treatment for Hodgkins 
disease. The clinic supported her statement that 
in her community, a small town in Virginia, such 
treatment would not be available. It would prob- 
ably be the means of saving her life but the experi- 
mental treatment would have to be given for many 
months before definite results could be ascertained. 


A similar analysis was made of her case 
as in the case of Mr. J. In this situation 
the interests of the client were best served 
by giving her an opportunity to regain self- 
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support by the arrest of a disease which 
might otherwise prove fatal. It was clearly 
in the interests of the state that relief be 
administered on that basis. However, re- 
sponsibility for future planning still re- 
mained with the applicant, as she understood 
clearly upon what basis her present appli- 
cation was being accepted. At such time as 
the hospital considered she did not need or 
could not benefit by further treatment, she 
understood she must face the possibility of 
return to her place of legal settlement, pro- 
viding she was still dependent. 

(b) Employment as the motive: In gen- 
eral, this is a catch-all reason clients give, 
not only when they apply for relief but also 
after relief has been given during a long 
period of unemployment. There is no ques- 
tion but that work opportunities seem better 
in a large city like New York. To decide 
how valid such motivation is, a careful 
analysis must be made. 

While the same type of considerations are 
covered as outlined under the “J” case, 
greater stress must be laid on the following 
points, where employment is said to be the 
motive for remaining in the city. 


Client’s Interests 

. Previous education and background. 

. Ages of employable members of family. 

. Are employable members skilled or members of 
unions ? 

. How available is the job? Is there an actual 
job available within the next two weeks? 

. Is client eligible for Unemployment Insurance 
Benefits in his home state? 


State’s Interests 

The interests of the state are clearly not served if 
it becomes a mecca for persons who do not have 
immediate employment available or skills which 
make them employable in the midst of a depres- 
sion. Clearly, if an individual has been a farmer 
or a miner all his life, his chances of adjusting 
to another industry are questionable. New York 
State is faced with the problem of whole com- 
munities, in the South and in Puerto Rico, where 
conditions for employment are poor, desiring to 
move to a large city. If large industrial com- 
munities could absorb these individuals, it would 
clearly serve the interests of the state, as it 
could be presupposed that a labor shortage 
existed and that their services were needed. How- 
ever, as such a condition does not exist at present, 
the question arises whether it is socially wise to 
absorb these people for whom there is no eco- 
nomic future. 


(c) Better home relief program as the 
motive: Many applicants, both at the point 
of intake and those who have already re- 
ceived home relief, frankly state that, as 
there are no adequate relief provisions in 
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their communities, they do not wish to re- 
turn. This is a common reason given by 
Puerto Ricans and many persons from cer- 
tain southern communities. These com- 
munities, in turn, when acknowledging set- 
tlement, frankly recommend that New York 
City support these non-settled persons be- 
cause the communities have no relief pro- 
grams or inadequate ones. How wise 
socially is it to encourage such communities, 
by our acceptance of their problems, not to 
make more adequate provision for assistance ? 
Some special consideration in these cases is 
given to the state of health of the individual. 
If an individual is seriously ill, it is clearly 
not socially desirable to force him back to a 
place where he would not have a means of 
support. However, careful inquiry, as to 
how individuals subsist in communities 
where there is not an adequate relief pro- 
gram, usually reveals that individuals, if 
able-bodied, are taken care of either through 
living or working on farms in return for 
food and shelter or by domestic work. 

(d) Education as the motive: Similar 
analysis is made of cases where education is 
claimed as the prime motive for coming to 
New York City. Special emphasis is placed, 
however, on whether there is a particular 
type of training available in New York City 
which would make the individual in question 
self-supporting. Are there individuals who 
are completing a special course and, if so, 
how soon will the course be completed? 
What are the ages of the persons who are 
taking the special training? In general, it 
might be conceded, as some individuals feel, 
that children have better educational oppor- 
tunities in New York City. However, the 
fact that educational opportunities may be 
fewer in another community does not out- 
weigh the responsibility the client has for 
making his own plans. The responsibility is 
placed upon the client to make a decision 
based on other factors such as employment 
possibilities, utilization of the community as 
a place of resource, and so on. 

(e) Social reasons as the motive: There 
are a number of families who do not wish to 
return to their place of legal settlement for 
social reasons. For example, a woman who 
claimed she had been deserted refused to 
return to her place of settlement or to give 
much data relating to her husband’s last 


known whereabouts. After many discus- 
sions, she reluctantly produced clippings 
which proved that it was socially undesirable 
for her to return to her place of settlement. 
Her husband had seduced a girl who had 
killed herself when she learned of his mar- 
riage to Mrs. F, our client. Because of the 
publicity she felt that she could not face her 
friends in her old community. However, 
such cases are very rare and each of them 
deserves, as has been stated before, careful 
individual consideration. 


III. Safeguards in Administering the Policy 


(a) Supervision in the Non-Settlement 
Office: How can we be sure individual 
workers are not being arbitrary, biased, or 
that they are not using poor judgment? 
Do non-settled persons continue to receive 
relief where pressure is exerted by them- 
selves or outside sources and thus evade 
application of the policy of return to their 
particular situation? How much does com- 
munity reaction influence decisions to allow 
dependent families to remain in the com- 
munity of their choice rather than return to 
their place of legal settlement, regardless of 
the client’s or the state’s interest? 

The fact that the reason for withdrawing 
relief or refusing an application for assist- 
ance can be a family’s refusal to return to 
its place of legal settlement, is often misused 
by inexperienced, subjective workers and 
supervisors. Frequently when a family is 
difficult to handle, or its problems complex, 
the case work staff unwittingly uses the 
family’s refusal to return to place of settle- 
ment as a reason for closing the case, not 
analyzing what is really best for the family. 
This situation has to be constantly guarded 
against. Asa result, the Intake Supervisor 
discusses all cases of persons who are refused 
an application because they will not consider 
return. Individuals who insist upon relief 
and will not withdraw their application but 
are still unwilling to return, are brought to 
the attention of the Case Supervisor, who 
frequently consults furtlrer with the Case 
Consultation Department of Central Office 
before making a final decision. Each field 
worker is required, before making a final 
decision, to discuss with his immediate 
superior every case for closing because of 
refusal to return. If the immediate super- 
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visor and worker decide it is best for the 
family to remain in New York City, the Case 
Supervisor reviews the case. Difficult cases 
are referred to the Central Office Case Con- 
sultation Department. Individual complaints 
received by letter or telephone, made either 
by clients or interested individuals or agen- 
cies, are reviewed by the Case Supervisor to 
determine whether the family should return 
or be allowed to remain as dependents. 

All cases in which community reaction is 
anticipated or received, or that present un- 
usual problems, are discussed with the Ad- 
ministrator by the Case Supervisor. The 
State Department of Social Welfare reviews 
and approves all cases where the agency 
recommends forcible removal through court 
action. It is, however, the present policy to 
use forcible removal only for such families 
as have demonstrated they cannot make 
plans for themselves independently either 
through employment or help of friends or 
relatives, and who obviously still are in need 
of assistance and will not voluntarily use the 
community of settlement as a resource. 

(b) Private agencies administering cate- 
gorical relief: A frequent request from pri- 
vate agencies is made of the public agency 
for permission to assist financially a non- 
settled dependent person so as to enable him 
to gain settlement. It is usually the plan of 
the private agency to refer the family for 
public assistance as soon as it has attained 
local settlement in accordance with the New 
York State Public Welfare Law. In this 
way individuals would then not be subject 
to the policy of return to place of legal settle- 
ment because of public assistance granted. 
The social factors present in the particular 
family selected by the private agency for 
such a plan in its opinion merits such special 
consideration. 

The New York State Department of 
Social Welfare in conjunction with local 
relief-giving agencies of New York State, 
to the best of our knowledge, has never 
issued a written interpretation of its stand 
on such requests. The New York State 
Public Welfare Law provides penalties for 
any private agency or individuals who bring 
persons to New York State with the purpose 
of making them eligible for public assistance. 
There is a further statement in the law 
which makes it obligatory for private agen- 
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cies or friends to support minor children 
brought into New York State in violation 
of this law. 

The question arises whether a local public 
agency administering relief can legally 
acquiesce to a plan to have an individual 
supported through private resources for the 
sole purpose of making him settled in that 
community, no matter what the social cir- 
cumstances may be in the particular case. 
The law makes no statement as to what 
agency in New York State can exempt cer- 
tain individuals from its provisions. Per- 
haps this special section of the Public 
Welfare Law should be submitted to the 
Attorney General of New York State for an 
opinion as to whether any public agency in 
a given community can exempt individuals 
or agencies who bring in dependent non- 
settled persons and assist them to be settled 
by furnishing them funds because there is no 
immediate possibility for self-maintenance. 

However, the public relief-giving agency 
can, because of this law, specifically refuse to 
accept for support families assisted by pri- 
vate agencies in becoming settled in New 
York City, for example, with the sole pur- 
pose of making them eligible for outdoor 
relief so as to avoid the policy of return to 
place of legal settlement of such dependent 
non-settled persons. We might cite the fol- 
lowing case to illustrate such a situation: 


A deserted woman came to New York City after 
placing her children in a local institution in the 
community in Rhode Island, where she had settle- 
ment. She obtained a domestic job in New York 
City but earned only $30 a month which was insuf- 
ficient to support her and her five children. She 
asked, however, the assistance of both the public 
relief-giving agency and a private agency to bring 
her children to New York City as she wished to 
have them with her. After a discussion with the 
woman and the private agency, the public agency 
disapproved the plan on the ground that similar 
domestic work could be obtained by the mother in 
the place of legal settlement where she also was 
eligible for Home Relief and possible Aid to De- 
pendent Children. The private agency, however, 
was finally persuaded by the mother that New 
York City offered better opportunities for her and 
the children and it assisted her in bringing the 
children to New York City despite the advice of 
the public agency. After supplementing the irregu- 
lar earnings of the mother for several years, the 
private agency referred the case to the public 
agency for further assistance because the problem 
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of dependency was a long-term one and it could 
not afford to continue assistance. The private 
agency felt that as the mother had attained settle- 
ment, in accordance with the New York State Pub- 
lic Welfare Law covering deserted women, she was 
legally entitled to relief. The public agency cited 
the law making the agency in question liable for 
support of the children because of the circum- 
stances under which the children had been brought 
to New York City. 

To insure constructive relationships be- 
tween agencies, the particular section of the 
Public Welfare Law mentioned needs fur- 
ther clarification and interpretation both by 
the local public agency and a representative 
group of private agencies. 

(c) Public agencies administering cate- 
gorical relief: Frequently in determining 
whether a family should be returned to its 
place of legal settlement, the consideration 
enters that if relief is continued in place of 
non-settlement, such an individual, while he 
would not become settled, would become 
eligible for some form of categorical assist- 
ance. As residence is interpreted in New 
York State, the question of receipt of relief 
does not interfere with acquisition of resi- 
dence. The Board of Child Welfare, the 
Division of Old Age Assistance, and the 
Division of Blind Assistance, all have 
residence requirements. Settlement is con- 
sidered only as a basis for reimbursement 
by the local community from the State for 
its share of categorical assistance. As we 
understand it, the Federal Social Security 
Law makes it mandatory that settlement not 
be a bar in giving relief for these categories. 
Even though it might seem socially desirable 
for the individual in question to become 
eligible for a permanent form of relief, would 
not the public relief-giving agency itself be 
violating the section of the law just men- 
tioned in regard to assisting persons with a 
view to making them eligible for categorical 
relief? It might be interesting to get a legal 
opinion on that point. 


IV. Conclusions as to Social Value of Policy 

(a) Leaving responsibility of plans with 
client: The policy of returning people 
to their place of settlement fundamentally 
leaves responsibility for plans with the client 
and the community of settlement. If he 
wishes to remain in New York City, the 
client must determine whether he can use 
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his own ingenuity to become self-supporting 
either through his own efforts or with the 
aid of friends or relatives. The policy of 
using the community of settlement as a re- 
source brings to families who are in need 
the necessity for making a decision about 
their situation which they would not be 
forced to do, if they had settlement in the 
city. This is illustrated by the following ex- 
periences in the Non-Settlement Office: 
From July 1, 1939, to April 30, 1940,? in- 
clusive, 116 dependent, non-settled persons 
chose to return to their place of settlement. 
During the same period 267 preferred to have 
relief withdrawn and make other plans for 
themselves, their objective being continued 
residence in New York City. However, of 
2793 cases of dependent, non-settled persons 
accepted in the Non-Settlement Office dur- 
ing the same period, 1495 or 54 per cent were 
new applications not previously known to 
the Home Relief Division of the Department 
of Welfare. Of 1298 reapplications during 
the same period, 710 or 55 per cent were 
families whose cases were closed prior to 
July 1, 1939, for various reasons, including 
refusal to return to place of legal settlement. 
Our experience shows that a majority of 
these cases were closed for many months 
prior to July 1, 1939. 

We have no specific analysis of the 588 or 
45 per cent of reapplications made during 
this period which had previously been closed 
for various reasons subsequent to July 1, 
1939. However, we made a four-month 
study (covering December, 1939, to March, 
1940, inclusive) of 278 reapplications of 
families whose cases were closed, rejected at 
the Intake Department, or not accepted 
after field investigation, within the calendar 
month of reapplication. These cases were 
denied assistance for a variety of reasons, 
including refusal to return to place of legal 
settlement. Specifically 19 of these reappli- 
cations were by families who were denied 
assistance within the calendar month of re- 
application solely because of refusal to return 
to place of legal settlement. This category, 
therefore, constituted 7 per cent of the total of 
278 reapplications studied during this period. 
Of these 19 reapplications, 7 indicated will- 
ingness to return after considering the mat- 


? This is the period for which statistics on reap- 
plications are most available. 
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ter. Eleven still refused to consider leaving 
New York City. One family had sufficient 
income at the time of reapplication to meet 
its own needs. 

This study is fairly typical since it is our 
experience that during the first month after 
relief is withdrawn or denied, families are 
most likely to reapply. We think, therefore, 
this limited study cited tends to support our 
experience that the families who make the 
conscious choice of refusing to utilize their 
place of legal settlement as a resource appear 
capable of making plans to be independent 
of public assistance when public assistance is 
denied or withdrawn. 

(b) Employment possibilities: Both 
workers and clients, as a result of this policy, 
place great emphasis on employment possi- 
bilities. Therefore, clients in the Non-Set- 
tlement Office have an incentive to take part- 
time jobs and do domestic work. It is true 
that the closing figures of the Non-Settle- 
ment Office do not show that securing of 
private employment is the chief reason for 
withdrawing relief. However, many deduc- 
tions are made in budgets of active cases of 
non-settled people for part-time employment. 
We have no figures, however, to prove this, 
but merely experience and observation. 

(c) Technical non-settlement: This policy 
has served to emphasize the problem of the 
technically non-settled person who cannot 
attain settlement due to a technicality of the 
law. This covers the woman who deserted 
her husband and who may have been self- 
supporting in New York City for ten years, 
but can never attain settlement under the 
law of New York State. It also covers the 
case of the family that may have been self- 
supporting for a year, but due to an accident 
to one of the members of the family, for 
which free hospital care was necessary, could 
not attain settlement. There are many other 
similar cases too numerous to mention. The 
material that has come out of the case 
records can be studied and future social 
action, policy, or legislation can be based 
upon it. In such cases the policy of return 
to place of legal settlement must be applied 
with great discrimination after a careful 
analysis. 

Many are of the opinion that families 
should be allowed to attain settlement in a 
local community after residence of a year 
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or two regardless of receipt of public assist- 
ance or present technicalities of the law. 
The theory is that such families, to all in- 
tents and purposes, have roots in the local 
community like any other city-settled family 
and should be treated accordingly. The local 
communities, however, would feel the cost 
of such a liberalization of the law, unless the 
Federal and State governments agreed to 
participate in the sharing of expenses for 
Home Relief. 

In any case, should any of the above sug- 
gestions be adopted, or the New York State 
Public Welfare Law be amended to liberalize 
the settlement laws, the basic policy of 
utilizing the community of settlement as a 
resource should be continued and embodied 
in the revised law. The concept of utiliza- 
tion of friends and relatives as a resource in 
planning for dependent families as now in- 
corporated in the New York State Law is 
essentially the same in theory. 

(d) Interpretative values: Persons in 
communities, as a result of this policy, think 
out their plans more carefully before advis- 
ing individuals to pull up their roots and 
come to places where they have no settle- 
ment. Communities themselves are forced 
to look for ways and means to meet their 
situations as they cannot pass their problems 
on to more socially-minded communities. 
A place like Puerto Rico, too poor economi- 
cally to meet its own problems, must realisti- 
cally face its situation and endeavor, as it 
is already doing, to get Federal assistance. 
Careful application of the policy of return 
to place of legal settlement in communities 
like New York City can be used by Puerto 
Rico and other communities as case material 
for a powerful argument in obtaining Fed- 
eral support for its local relief needs. In 
addition, the case material resulting from 
the program of aid to non-settled persons is 
an effective demonstration of the value of 
discriminating aid to non-settled persons in 
their place of residence rather than settle- 
ment. This should serve as an incentive to 
the Federal Government to assist in financ- 
ing the program in the same way as it does 
the Social Security plan. The positive value 
of careful state supervision to overcome 
many objections to the previous transient 
Federal program has been well demonstrated 
in New York State. 
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Intake Process in a Department of Medical Social Service 


ELEANOR COCKERILL 


HE intake process in a social case work 

department functioning within the hos- 
pital is less well defined than in most case 
work agencies. This is partly due to the 
fact that case work service is only one of a 
multiplicity of services that are available 
within the hospital for the treatment of the 
patient after he has been accepted for medi- 
cal care. In other words, the conscious 
intake process usually takes place when the 
patient requests medical care and he is either 
accepted or rejected. Having once become 
a patient of the hospital, responsibility for 
his treatment is assumed not only by the 
clinician, who is always the guiding and 
directing force, but also by the other mem- 
bers of the hospital staff who are drawn into 
the team because of their administrative or 
therapeutic contribution. Since its inception 
thirty-five years ago, medical social service 
within the hospital has assumed a_ wide 
variety of functions in order to meet those 
needs of patients that are regarded as pri- 
marily social in nature. Because effective 
medical treatment is often contingent upon 
alleviation or modification of social factors 
and because these factors are so directly re- 
lated to administrative policies of hospitals, 
the demands upon the social service depart- 
ment have usually far exceeded the possi- 
bility for truly effective service. This 
dilemma has led to the recognition that 
thoughtful evaluation of the relative value 
of many of the duties frequently performed 
by social service is essential and that greater 
emphasis must be placed upon selection if 
medical social service is going to contribute 
significantly to the treatment of the patient. 
A more conscious, thoughtful, intake pro- 
cedure within the social service department 
itself seems to be one way through which 
this can be accomplished. 


A Plan of Intake Procedure 


As an introduction to a discussion of some 
aspects of this intake process in medical 
social work, I should like to sketch briefly a 


specific plan of organization which is being 
tried in a recently re-organized department 
of social service situated in a voluntary 
teaching hospital of four hundred and eighty- 
six beds with an Out-Patient Department to 
which about seven hundred and fifty new 
patients are admitted each month. This de- 
partment is composed of two divisions—the 
Admitting Division and the Case Work 
Division—both under the supervision of the 
Director of Social Service. The staff of each 
division consists of three workers, with one 
clerical assistant for the admitting group and 
two clerical assistants for the case work unit. 
All administrative matters related to the 
determination of eligibility for clinic care and 
setting of rates, the facilitating of examina- 
tion and treatment procedures in the clinic, 
and the admission of clinic patients to the 
hospital are handled by the Admitting Divi- 
sion. The workers in this division occupy 
small private interviewing booths con- 
veniently located in the clinic. 

All requests for services not related to 
those mentioned above are referred to the 
Case Work Division, which is located in a 
building easily accessible through a connect- 
ing corridor. Each worker in this division 
has a private office which opens into a large 
and comfortable waiting-room where pa- 
tients are received by a receptionist or one 
of the secretaries. Although easily accessible 
to both the clinic and hospital, the offices 
of the Case Work Division provide relative 
freedom from interruption and insure a 
quiet, comfortable setting in which inter- 
views may be held. All referrals to the 
Case Work Division are made on a special 
green sheet which contains the name of the 
referring physician, information about the 
clinic or ward in which the patient is being 
treated, a brief description of the medical 
problem and a statement of the service de- 
sired from the Social Service Department. 
The lower half of this sheet is used for the 
report from the department and later the 
original sheet becomes an integral part of 
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the patient’s clinic or hospital record. These 
referrals are all brought to the attention of 
the intake worker, who reviews and clarifies 
the problem through further consultation 
with the doctor, and has interviews with the 
patient or some member of his family group 
and possibly conferences with other agencies 
that are also interested in the patient. The 
decision about next steps is based upon what 
the intake period reveals concerning the 
nature of the patient’s problem, what the 
social service department has to offer, and 
the degree to which the patient is able to 
utilize this help. In many instances, only a 
manipulative, enabling type of service is 
indicated and this is carried out as expe- 
ditiously as possible by the intake worker 
herself. When the problem is more inclusive 
in nature and there is evidence that the 
patient can benefit by a more extended 
period of case work service, the intake 
worker usually transfers the patient to one 
of the other two workers in the division, 
although she continues with those patients 
for whom transfer would be difficult. Sev- 
eral factors influence the assignment of a 
case to a particular worker—the size of her 
case load, the special needs of the patient, 
and the ability of the worker to meet those 
needs. Assignment is seldom made on the 
basis of diagnosis. 

This plan of organization has been de- 
scribed in detail because it is based upon the 
recognition of several factors which are 
regarded by the writer as important in the 
development of an effective intake process 
in a medical social department. The dele- 
gation of those services closely related to 
administrative policies to one group of 
workers, who are recognized as the admit- 
ting unit of the Social Service Department, 
provides the opportunity for socialization of 
an otherwise routine process and yet differ- 
entiates this function from others demon- 
strated within the Department. The fact 
that intake for the Case Work Division is 
centralized eliminates the necessity for 
assignment of individual workers to clinics 
and wards of the hospital and thus releases 
a great deal of time that would otherwise be 
spent in clinics. Not only is this a means of 
conserving time but it also eliminates the 
necessity for performing a vast number of 
unrelated services which the case worker is 
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frequently asked to do if she is available but 
which are actually not a part of her profes- 
sional job and can well be delegated to the 
nursing or clerical staff of the clinic. There 
are more fundamental values, however, than 
these that have been mentioned. The refer- 
ral procedure itself is important. It is my 
opinion that social case work in a medical 
setting makes its most significant contribu- 
tion when it is an integral part of clinical 
medicine itself and when it functions at the 
request of those concerned with the medical 
treatment of the patient. It is important, 
too, if the case worker is to be really helpful 
to the patient that she begin at the point 
where the doctor recognizes the patient’s 
need of the special type of service that she 
is equipped to give. The case worker enters 
the situation after the patient and his physi- 
cian have entered upon some kind of a work- 
ing relationship. Although she will have 
something unique to contribute to the situa- 
tion, she will be most helpful when both 
physician and patient can relate her function 
to their goals and purposes. A definite re- 
ferral process seems to be a logical means of 
establishing this basis since it is comparable 
to the procedure employed when other types 
of consultative or treatment services are 
arranged for the patient by the physician. 
An equally important characteristic of this 
plan of intake is the degree to which the 
process becomes a thoughtful, conscious one. 
Adherence to any prescribed technique in 
the intake process would be unfortunate. 
However, it is essential that it be regarded 
as a period in which the worker gains some 
understanding of the kind of person the 
patient is, what case work can contribute to 
him, and whether the kind of service he 
needs is available within the Social Service 
Department. The patient benefits also by 
this period of exploration because it affords 
him an opportunity to reach his own con- 
clusions about the values of this experience 
for him and whether or not he wishes the 
type of service that is being offered. 


Case Work Processes in Intake 


A plan of organization that fosters greater 
delineation of the intake process provides 
only the structural background for its most 
effective use, however. The actual meaning 
of this period for the patient will depend 
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upon the skill of the worker and her under- 
standing of its implications. It must, first of 
all, be an experience in which the patient 
feels assured of security. The helpless state 
imposed by illness enhances this basic need 
of all individuals. Whether or not the 
worker will be able to convey to the patient 
a real feeling of safety depends upon how 
much safety she, herself, has. Does she feel 
secure in the presence of an ill person or 
does physical disability in others arouse cer- 
tain feelings or needs within herself? How 
much security does she feel in her relation- 
ship with the doctor who is directing the 
patient’s treatment? Will she need to 
achieve certain ends in order to retain his 
approval? What does she, herself, have to 
offer the patient if a specific request has to 
be refused? How strong is her own anxiety 
and to what degree is she aware of it? These 
factors are actually more significant in their 
influence upon the patient than the fact that 
the medical social case worker usually enters 
the situation without the request of the 
patient himself, and frequently takes the 
initiative of going to him when it is not pos- 
sible for him to search her out. If the 
worker is secure herself, it will make little 
difference whether she meets the patient for 
the first time at his bedside, in her office, or 
in the privacy of his own home. If her pri- 
mary objective is to become acquainted with 
him as a person and to discover how she can 
be really helpful to him, the patient will 
attach little significance to the fact that in 
coming to the hospital he did not specifically 
seek the aid of a case worker. He will 
recognize in the worker a helpful person 
with whom he can feel safe and to whom he 
may reveal the troubling aspects of the ex- 
perience of illness. Mr. B was one of these 
patients who seemed to become aware of the 
worker’s capacity for helpfulness during his 
first contact with her. The worker was re- 
quested by the Resident on the Medical 
Service to talk with Mr. B in order to 
evaluate possible sources of strain and 
worry. This was Mr. B’s sixth admission 
to the hospital for treatment of a gastric 
ulcer. 


As the worker approached Mr. B’s bedside, he 
was sitting on the edge of his bed, swinging his 
legs, with his head drooped down as though much 
preoccupied. We introduced ourselves as from the 
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Social Service Department and said that Dr. A 
had suggested that we talk with him. Mr. B 
looked to be a rather tall, quite thin man. His face 
was long, his cheeks sunken, the eyes large and 
anxious. There seemed to be immediate acceptance 
of the worker. As soon as we sat down he began, 
taking the initiative with a description of his pain. 
With a hand on his stomach and shaking his head 
he said that he had been having such terrible pain 
that he couldn’t sleep. As we went on talking, 
he impressed the worker as a restless person. He 
seemed to be moving his head or his body or 
swinging his feet most of the time. His face was 
noticeably pale. 

Mr. B went on, telling the worker how often he 
had been here—“ Time after time and I don’t seem 
to be getting any better.” It seemed as though the 
doctors couldn’t help him. “I get hemorrhages; 
I get so weak that my legs go out from under 
me.” He was disturbed about the difference of 
opinion between the surgical and medical doctors 
about his treatment. “Sometimes I think the 
medical men and the surgeons don’t get along 
among themselves. But what about me? How do 
you think I feel when the doctors disagree and 
don’t seem to know what’s the matter with me? 
But how could I not have an ulcer with all this 
bleeding? There must be something there.” We 
said we could see that that must surely bother 
him. When he not only had pain, but saw the 
blood, he couldn’t help but know he was sick. We 
said we would not be able to explain at this point 
the reasons for the course of treatment prescribed 
but if there were things worrying him in connec- 
tion with it we could see that these were clarified 
for him. Mr. B went on, saying that now he was 
back in the hospital on the Medical Service he was 
not even allowed all of the things on an ulcer diet. 
He knew there were certain things that disagree 
with him. They were milk, eggs, apples—raw and 
cooked—peas, and orange juice. “I can’t touch 
those things.” Mr. B was showing considerable 
anxiety. His brow was drawn; he kept shaking 
his head and appealing to worker with gestures to 
understand. He impressed the worker as a seeking, 
clinging person, fundamentally. Dr. A, the patient 
said, asked him one time if he ever had any wor- 
ries. He told Dr. A that his trouble couldn’t be 
due to worry because he hac a job. In a few 
minutes, however, Mr. B began verbalizing his 
worries and he mentioned his job first. “ When a 
man has four children he can’t be sick all the 
time,” he said. Then whispering to worker, he 
said: “ My wife has to get relief! What else can 
they do? And it’s a terrible thing. One can’t live 
on relief.” Mr. B said he could not make enough 
at his job between hospitalizations to tide his 
family over when he was sick. For instance, last 
August he came in and stayed eleven weeks, went 
home and worked eleven weeks, and then he was 
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back. There were four children and they were 
“a lot of worry.” 

Mr. B went on to tell us that he was a sheet- 
metal worker but that he had also been in another 
line for five years—a milk deliverer. He had a 
route which was secured for him by his brother- 
in-law. We said, “ But you like your other line 
better?” He laughed self-consciously and said, 
“Well, I left. There are reasons—I guess I can’t 
explain them all now.” We said that was all right. 
We started to draw him out a little about his work 
as a sheet-metalist. But he didn’t go into much 
description of it. His mind seemed to be much 
more upon his symptoms, also on the fact that his 
family was having to get relief. He repeatedly 
told the worker how discouraged he felt. 

The worker told Mr. B that we would be seeing 
him, if he would care to go on talking with us, 
every other day or so. We said we were in the 
hospital for the purpose of patients talking to us 
who were disturbed about something. Mr. B 
exclaimed: “Gee, I didn’t know there was any- 
body in the hospital like this to talk to!” He 
said he would be only too glad to go on. We made 
a return appointment. 


The intake period will have little meaning 
or value for the worker, unless she avails 
herself of this opportunity to gain some in- 
sight into the kind of person her patient is, 
the special meaning of illness for him, and 
the type of help he will be able to utilize. 
She will need to gather some factual infor- 
mation about the situation in which he lives 
in order to be able to evaluate the influence 
of environmental factors and the possibility 
of modification or adjustment of them. She 
will be interested in knowing how he became 
ill, how long he has been ill, how frequently 
illness has occurred during his life, and the 
particular way in which he meets the prob- 
lems presented by it. Family relationships 
and the patient’s feeling toward those with 
whom he is most closely associated consti- 
tute another area toward which the worker 
should direct her interest. The patient’s 
goals for himself, what he regards as ob- 
stacles to their realization, his previous suc- 
cesses or failures, and the events in his life 
that he regards as most significant will give 
the worker additional insight into the prob- 
able meaning of illness for him. Much can 
be learned through observation of the 
patient’s reaction toward those in charge of 
his care, toward his fellow-patients, toward 
hospital routines, toward treatment pro- 
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cedures, toward pain and disfigurement, 
toward the dependency that is enforced upon 
him by actual physical weakness and in- 
ability to be self-sufficient. As the worker’s 
ability to understand people increases, she 
will become more sensitive to the range of 
factors that are important, and will recog- 
nize the clues about them which the patient 
gives her. If her primary purpose through- 
out this period is to discover the patient and 
to give him an opportunity to discover her, 
she will regard all the material he presents 
as relevant and useful. 

Mrs. K was referred to the worker by the 
surgeon who requested that she be assisted 
in making the necessary arrangements for 
her admission to the hospital. His tentative 
diagnosis was carcinoma of the sigmoid and 
he had advised an exploratory laparotomy 
which would include a colostomy if malig- 
nancy should be found. This was all the 
information available about her when the 
interview began. The following account of 
the interview is suggestive of how much can 
be learned about the patient as a person in 
an intake process. 


Mrs. K is an emaciated woman who appears 
nervous and tense. Her face has a worried ex- 
pression which does not relax during the interview. 
She is friendly and out-going. She talks readily 
and seems to be quite absorbed in her bodily dis- 
comfort. “I’m full of aches and pains.” When 
she is seated at worker’s desk, she expresses 
reluctance to have the operation. We ask her to 
tell us more about the kind of an operation which 
has been advised and she describes it in great 
detail, indicating with her hands just where the 
colostomy would be. “I don’t hardly understand 
how it would work,” she says, “but the doctor 
said my bowels would move there instead of in 
back. It sounds pretty terrible to me.” We agree 
that anything as new and strange as a colostomy 
is apt to be pretty hard to accept and comment that 
we are all accustomed to our bodies functioning in 
a certain way which seems normal to us. Perhaps 
the idea of a rectal opening in the abdomen would 
not seem so queer if we were not accustomed to 
having the anal opening in another location. 
Patient expresses disgust and says she thinks it 
belongs in back and she could not bear to have it 
anywhere else. 

We then inquire casually about how long patient 
has been ill. This provokes a very lengthy and 
detailed discussion by patient which is introduced 
by the remark: “I’ve always been sick. I don’t 
know what it would be like to be well.” She 
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didn’t menstruate until 17 years of age and then 
only started because the doctor gave her some 
strong medicine to make periods begin. Another 
doctor told her that this was a mistake and she 
would probably always be sick because of it. She 
sighs as she says: “And he was right. I always 
have been a wreck.” Most of her illnesses have 
been due to colitis. She describes in great detail 
the anxiety she has always felt about bowel move- 
ments and her dependence upon cathartics and 
enemas. Patient uses her hands a great deal to 
indicate exact spots in abdomen which have given 
her pain. Says she has scarcely ever been without 
pain for thirty years. Has been in bed for periods 
as long as eight months and has frequently been 
“threatened” with operations which she never 
underwent. One time she was told she had a tumor 
of the womb and wouldn't live a year. “I didn’t 
do anything and the doctor who told me that is 
dead but I’m alive.” Says she could never have 
managed to get along without the aid of her mother 
who used to help her out in times of emergencies. 
Tells about the death of one of her four children 
who was killed by a train when eight years old. 
She was sick in bed with colitis at that time. Also 
refers to the illness of another child with cholera 
infantum when “his bowels nearly ran away with 
him.” 

Worker inquires concerning patient’s own family 
and she replies: “I came out of an awfully sickly 
family.” Both parents died when they were quite 
old (92 and 73 years) but during their lives they 
suffered from neuritis and asthma. ‘“ Someone was 
always sick in our house,” she comments. 

Patient says she hardly thinks it is worthwhile 
going through an operation because “life really 
doesn’t have much left for me. I’ve been sick 
during my best years.” Says she is really fearful 
about an operation because she knows her “ heart 
wouldn’t stand the ether.” Comments that several 
close relatives have died from heart failure. 

We inquire whether her husband is very helpful 
around the house when she is ill and she talks very 
feelingly about the fact that he never does things 
right and she always has to do them over. She 
says she is a very particular housewife and it 
makes her “wild” to have things out of order. 
She has to get out of bed and straighten them out. 
Says husband often loses patience with her because 
she has been sick so long. Boys are very thought- 
less and cause her a lot of unnecessary work. 

Patient says she wants to talk with her husband 
before reaching a decision about an operation. 
Then she asks for a detailed description of how 
colostomy will work. Comments, “ That must be 
a lot of trouble to take care of.” We agree and 
say that it will probably be hard for her because 
she is a person who likes to have everything clean 
and orderly. Patient agrees emphatically with 
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this and says she can’t imagine how she could 
handle it. We comment that other patients have 
had the same operation and have learned through 
practice how to take care of themselves. We refer 
to a stenographer who has been able to continue 
her work. This reassurance is rejected by patient 
who says she feels she wouldn't be able to do so 
well. 


Mrs. K appears at the close of this first 
interview not only as a patient with a pos- 
sible carcinoma of the sigmoid but also as a 
person whose whole adjustment to life would 
be greatly threatened by the implications of 
a colostomy and its management. Obviously 
she is in need of a much broader kind of help 
than the facilitating of her admission to the 
hospital. The material presented by this 
interview would doubtless give rise in the 
worker’s mind to a question of whether or 
not Mrs. K could be helped to a greater 
degree by a psychiatrist because of the 
amount of anxiety which is present. 

It is important during the intake period 
for the worker to remember that the problem 
about which the patient has originally sought 
aid is that of illness. This should remain as 
the central focus in these early interviews. 
The patient may become confused if he is 
arbitrarily led into a discussion of experi- 
ences and problems that seem unrelated to 
his current situation. The worker must also 
demonstrate her ability to be helpful in those 
aspects of the problem that the patient re- 
gards as the most significant for him at the 
moment. Mrs. T was referred by the physi- 
cian in the medical clinic who requested that 
she be sent away to a convalescent home in 
order to help her gain weight. She was 
greatly emaciated, exceedingly nervous, and 
suffered from profuse menstrual bleeding 
which seemed unrelated to any organic 
abnormality. 


The worker’s first contacts were with Mrs. T’s 
husband, because at the time of the referral Mrs. T 
was confined to her bed at home. Mr. T described 
his wife as a very nervous person and commented, 
“ She looks like a human wreck. I often tell her 
she looks like a woman eighty years old.” He 
referred to the fact that her hair had turned white 
“overnight” following the sudden death of her 
father three years previously. He explained that 
their seven-year-old daughter was not his child but 
was the offspring of an earlier illicit relationship— 
“Tt was one of those things, you know.” Worker 
learned that Mr. T was reporting regularly to the 
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genito-urinary clinic for treatment of gonorrheal 
urethritis. She also learned through the Social 
Service Exchange of an earlier contact with a 
relief agency and when this report was obtained 
it revealed that Mr. T had previously served a 
term in a Federal penitentiary. 

The worker began her first interview with 
Mrs. T with the impression that she would be 
bringing a good many problems and that her need 
for convalescent care would probably assume a 
pretty minor rdéle. She was surprised to discover 
that Mrs. T was a very self-possessed person, who 
attributed all her present difficulty to the fact that 
she had found the strain of working as an apart- 
ment superintendent too strenuous and saw as her 
only problem the fact that she needed to “ get built 
up.” She said that she had never experienced 
difficulty in obtaining work and that as long as she 
could work life held no problems for her. The 
worker accepted Mrs. T’s analysis of her problem 
and immediately set about helping to arrange a 
period of rest for her. This involved making 
arrangements for the care of the seven-year-old 
girl. The worker learned a great deal during this 
period about some of the tensions under which 
Mrs. T was living. She was obviously very appre- 
hensive about leaving Helen in the care of her 
husband. Her great anxiety about Helen was 
expressed in many ways. At one time when the 
child was being examined in clinic prior to being 
placed by a children’s agency, Mrs. T commented: 
“T would rather be hurt myself than to have it 
happen to her” and on another occasion she said, 
“That child is my whole life. If anything should 
happen to her, I would be finished.” Mrs. T 
showed no desire to discuss her relationship with 
Helen further. The worker continued to be as 
helpful to her as possible in making plans. There 
were occasional remarks by Mrs. T such as, “I 
guess I didn’t know when I was well off. Women 
often don’t,” but this was as close as she came to 
any real discussion of other problems. She seemed 
to feel very comfortable with the worker, however, 
and one day said spontaneously, “I thought the 
whole world was going to cave in on me and then 
I met you. Now I think I can find a way out.” 

Just before Mrs. T left for the convalescent 
home, the worker received the following letter 
from her: “I appreciate what you are doing for 
us and I’m not going to worry any more. I have 
enough faith in you to know Helen will be in good 
hands while I’m away. I think too much, at this 
particular time my mind is tearing down my body. 
Miss Smith, you offered to share my problem with 
me, didn’t you? Well, when I am strong again I 
am going to you, not as a social worker but as a 
friend, and tell you just what is on my chest. Two 
months rest with good food will place me on my 
feet again. Believe me, Miss Smith, I do have a 
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serious problem. Just as soon as I return you and 
I are going to get together and straighten out the 
mess I’m in.” 


An important part of the intake process is 
the acquisition by the worker of a clear 
understanding of the medical problem pre- 
sented. It is essential to be familiar with 
the physical findings revealed by the physi- 
cian’s diagnostic study and to be aware of 
his plan of treatment and the nature of any 
treatment procedures that are being recom- 
mended. An opinion from the physician of 
the probable outcome of treatment is essen- 
tial. He can often help the worker clarify 
and evaluate her own material through 
familiarizing her with the organic manifesta- 
tions that are characteristic of the disease 
from which the patient is suffering. Unless 
she possesses some understanding of these 
factors, she will be unable to evaluate the 
degree of tension, anxiety, apprehension, dis- 
comfort, pain or weakness which the patient 
presents. The social worker was called to 
the maternity clinic by Mrs. C’s physician 
who was both bewildered and annoyed by 
her behavior. Immediate hospitalization had 
been recommended because of a serious com- 
plication during pregnancy. 


The patient was stubbornly refusing to comply 
with the request of her physician and her husband’s 
pleading seemed to be equally ineffective. She sat 
rigidly on her chair, grasping the sides of it firmly 
and said over and over, “I won’t go. I won't go.” 
The worker was impressed immediately by the 
childlike appearance of Mrs. C. Although her age 
was given as 23 years she actually appeared to be 
less than twelve years. She had dark brown long 
hair which she wore in two braids around her head. 
Her face was drawn and white and her large 
brown eyes stood out in startling proportions. The 
worker was quietly reassuring as she said that 
perhaps there were reasons why she should not 
enter the hospital. She relaxed gradually and 
finally said, “I want to stay with my baby.” She 
appeared to the worker as a little girl who wanted 
to keep her doll. 

The worker saw Mrs. C many times during the 
days that followed. As she became more comfort- 
able, she talked a great deal about matters related 
to her sexual relationships with Mr. C. There 
were many references to the excruciatingly painful 
nature of intercourse, her difficulty in urination. 
Her behavior was clearly that of an emotionally 
immature person. She was subject to temper tan- 
trums and during one of these struck the worker 
across her face. 
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The worker collaborated constantly with the 
physicians in charge of Mrs. C’s care. Their 
physical examination revealed a juvenile type of 
vaginal opening. When catherization was neces- 
sary, a child's catheter had to be used because of 
the smallness of the urethral opening. More and 
more the picture came to be that of a physically 
immature person as well as an emotionally imma- 
ture person. Both physician and social worker 
based their decision about plans of treatment upon 
a recognition of the rdle played by both of these 
factors. 


In summary, the intake period in medical 
social work may be described as that period 
during which the patient and the case worker 
discover each other, the worker carefully 
evaluates her réle in terms of what she has 
to contribute and the patient’s ability to 
utilize her service, and both patient and 
worker arrive at some understanding of the 
nature of the rdle to be assumed by the 
worker. Thoughtful utilization of the intake 
period will enable the medical social case 


worker to differentiate more clearly between 
the kinds of problems presented by patients, 
to discover when and how she can be most 
helpful, and thus to contribute significantly 
to the treatment of ill persons. Referring 
again to the particular plan of organization 
described in the beginning of this paper, it 
is interesting to note that during the first 
six months only one hundred and eighteen 
of the five hundred and thirty seven 
patients referred to the Case Work Divi- 
sion have been regarded as “under care” 
cases for whom a period of case work 
service was undertaken. The remainder of 
the group referred were given some type of 
facilitating or enabling service which was 
helpful in meeting some specific current 
problem associated with their illness and its 
treatment. It would seem that a conscious, 
thoughtful intake procedure within the social 
service department itself is one way through 
which more effective selection can _ be 
accomplished. 


Principles of Relief Giving in a Family Agency 


HersBert H. ApreKAR 


EFORE considering actual principles 
applied in relief giving by the private 
family agency, I should like to state a few 
propositions regarding the nature of relief as 
we find it in any setting. One is the fact 
that relief is an objective reality and should 
be reckoned with as such. Another is the 
fact that this objective reality has its psycho- 
logical counterpart—for both client and 
worker. Any principle concerning the use 
of relief must take into account these two 
fundamental considerations. We know that 
dealing with relief solely in terms of objec- 
tive circumstance is dangerous. We have 
reason to think too that dealing with relief 
solely in terms of its psychological values is 
equally unsound. Outer reality in the form 
of the real ways in which relief can be used 
should form the ultimate basis on which re- 
lief will be given. Inner meanings—atti- 
tudes toward relief—must enter into the 
giving of relief by the worker and the receiv- 
ing of it by the client. 
Public relief, it seems to me, has taught us 


a great deal regarding the reality of relief 
and some of the objective considerations that 
should go into its administration. Private 
relief workers, on the other hand, have been 
concerned for a good many years with what 
might be called the psychological context of 
relief. It is interesting, however, that we 
have concentrated more upon the context 
than upon relief itself and all its rich psycho- 
logical implications. Concerning ourselves 
with the whole person who receives relief we 
somehow lost sight of the most pertinent 
part of this person’s experience—what he 
thought, felt, and did about relief itself. 

This paper is intended to give emphasis 
to relief per se. Its implications, from the 
standpoint of case work process, will be 
stressed. In doing this it is not my intention 
to negate the necessity for understanding 
personality in relief giving. Our emphasis, 
however, will be less upon personality than 
upon psychological implications of the very 
fact that relief is being used. 

The fact that relief has come into their 
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lives means that both the giver and the re- 
cipient have a set of tremendous problems 
created for them. A constant stream of 
energy must be spent from both sides upon 
the question, “‘ What effects—real and psy- 
chological—will it have?” In contrast with 
the literal meaning of the word, relief pro- 
duces little relief. It solves, but in so doing 
also creates problems. It imposes obliga- 
tions and responsibilities upon both the giver 
and the receiver. Its personal, intra-familial, 
and wide-scale social consequences form an 
almost endless chain of complicated prob- 
lems. Our very use of the word “ relief” 
sometimes appears to be a way of obscuring 
these problems. It is almost like using the 
word “ peace” to stand for the fact of war. 
For relief giving and relief taking are not 
peaceful pursuits. They involve conflict in 
the minds of both the giver and the taker. 

Even though concreteness is involved in 
relief giving, there is perhaps no other social 
service that involves so much difficulty for 
the worker as far as his own identification 
with the function is concerned. Few workers 
can completely identify with the function of 
relief giving. Few feel satisfied unless some 
other service is also a part of their work. 
It is as though workers feel that relief giv- 
ing in itself is somehow not professional 
enough. Added to this is the conflict and 
confusion on the part of the community and 
most private agencies about the over-lapping 
of relief giving in the public and private 
agency. Workers who start out with all 
their natural difficulty in identifying with 
relief must carry this added burden of con- 
fusion stemming from both the community 
and the private agency. 

If workers experience this lack of clarity, 
clients do too. In fact the client also has a 
double share of conflict—that which stems 
from within and that which comes from the 
outside. From the outside he is subject to 
the whole set of familiar cultural attitudes 
toward the relief recipient: his worth as a 
member of society is questioned, his intelli- 
gence and practical ability are under attack, 
and so on. From the inside we find him 
questioning his own right to get relief, feel- 
ing the need for it, and often very suspicious 
about what he must do in order to get it. 
In initial contacts with the agency he pre- 
sents himself often in an aggressive, demand- 
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ing manner, or again in a quiet, repressive 
manner, and seeks to get what he needs from 
the case worker. In the beginning, at least, 
he assumes that the case worker is his op- 
ponent and that he will have to use what 
strategy he can to get that which he wishes 
he did not need. Even where he gets relief 
in a simple straightforward manner, the 
client often wonders what trickery the case 
worker will later play upon him—what 
strings will be attached to an apparently 
unconditional giving. Will the gift he re- 
ceives prove to be his undoing? To what 
extent will acceptance of it stand against him 
for the rest of his life? What stigma, what 
loss of face will there be? Will he ever 
again regain independent control of his life? 
Or will he be dominated by a superior force? 
Will he emerge victor or vanquished ? 

This, of course, is but a part of the psy- 
chology of the client. Let us return, how- 
ever, to the case worker and the way he 
relates to this psychology. Generally speak- 
ing, the actuality is different from what a 
person in the relief-taking position attributes 
to the relief giver. The case worker does 
not mean to be the client’s adversary. He 
is there to carry out what he hopes will be a 
significant and generally beneficial social 
service. Not only does he intend no harm 
but on the contrary wishes to do good. 
Knowing that this is his own frame of mind 
the case worker is often baffled to see that 
the client approaches him as though this 
were not so. As a case worker he has an 
impulse to make things right—to maintain 
peace, so to speak—but things do not turn 
out this way. Even where he acts upon pure 
impulse to give, the case worker often finds 
that his giving has many unexpected conse- 
quences. No matter how keen his insight 
nor how great his power of anticipation, re- 
lief simply will not act the way one would 
like it to act. Unruly power that it is, it 
quickly gets out of hand and threatens to 
overcome not only the one who is to take it 
but even the one who is supposed to be 
master of it. Relief is not just a thing—it 
is a force. It is a force that possesses po- 
tentialities for both construction and destruc- 
tion. The client knows that this is so and 
his psychology is, therefore, often more valid 
than the case worker’s. The client fears 
relief because almost instinctively he knows 
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what it can do to him. The case worker, 
who generally has never experienced relief 
taking, is often much more inclined to mini- 
mize its destructive consequences. Func- 
tioning often on the basis of a wish to do 
what is constructive, he puts more hope and 
less fear into the situation. This alone 
brings about a tremendous difference be- 
tween client and worker. 

Client and worker can never see relief in 
precisely the same light. Nor do they have 
to. In their different approaches to it—in 
the worker’s examination of what is real and 
necessary for him in the relief-giving situa- 
tion rather than what is merely his hope or 
his personal inclination, and in the client’s 
expenditure of energy upon what is real and 
necessary in his situation rather than what 
is simply his bad dream—there can be a get- 
ting together of client and worker which has 
in it enormous constructive potentialities. 
The bad dream should not be ignored. 
Neither should the case worker’s hope. The 
real getting together of client and worker, 
however, must take place on a different 
level—a level on which client and worker 
work from opposite sides upon a common 
problem. Both are faced with a powerful 
force, one which needs constant guarding 
lest it overwhelm them. On the other hand, 
if both submit to careful scrutiny the tre- 
mendous reality that stands between them 
and draws them together, they can trans- 
form it into a means of achieving worth 
while aims in life. 

We are now ready for our first principle 
of relief giving, which may be stated as fol- 
lows: When relief comes between client and 
worker a responsibility for close observation 
of its effects comes along with it. This 
means that relief itself should be talked 
about, analyzed, scrutinized, and acted upon. 
There are things that should be done about 
it. Its effects upon the life of the one who 
is receiving it and those to whom he is 
closely related must be watched; often they 
must be discovered because they are not 
apparent. Discovering or watching the tre- 
mendous and powerful force that relief is, 
requires responsible action. 

Responsibility where relief is involved 
must be two-sided. This is something that 
every public agency has been quick to recog- 
nize. In all public agencies standards of 
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eligibility have been set up. Some are fair, 
others are unquestionably unfair. There is 
nothing unfair, however, about the idea of 
eligibility. In fact there is something de- 
cidedly unfair about not giving the client at 
least this much responsibility for the new- 
ness that is to come into his life. The relief 
recipient is not a child who must be given to 
without taking any particular responsibility 
for what he is given. As an adult, he is an 
individual who knows what it is to live re- 
sponsibly—he has secured jobs, earned a 
living for himself and others, taken responsi- 
bility for managing funds, and so on. Estab- 
lishing his eligibility, or his right to relief, 
is consistent with such adult behavior. The 
separateness between client and worker im- 
plied in this is also consistent with adult 
experience. The use of eligibility, therefore, 
as a way of treating the client with respect, 
dignity, and above all as a responsible per- 
son, forms a second principle of relief giving 
in the family agency. 

Eligibility, however, should be viewed not 
as a matter of static fact but instead as a liv- 
ing and dynamic part of the client’s experi- 
ence with the worker. Moreover, it can and 
should be a central and continuous part of 
this experience. Asa way of bringing to the 
fore the realities of relief giving and relief 
taking it will have more than psychological 
significance. This implies that it will be a 
more important fact to the worker than 
phases of the client’s life that are purely 
psychological. Whatever the client experi- 
ences psychologically is directly affected by 
his relief-taking experience. This means 
that if his relief taking can be established on 
a sound foundation other aspects of his ex- 
perience with the worker will partake of this 
soundness. 


Case Illustration 


The following application interviews, cen- 
tered on the realities of the client’s life, illus- 
trate a simple and direct use of eligibility: * 

“Mrs. M, an attractive, young woman, 
rushed into my office breathless. She was 
dressed in a shabby fur coat and looked as 
if at one time she had spent a great deal of 


1The worker who conducted these interviews is 
a graduate of the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work and has had ten years’ experience in case 
work and supervision. 
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money on clothes. She continued to gasp 
for breath as she tried to begin the inter- 
view. She made numerous apologies for not 
being abie to talk. Each time that I began 
to say something she interrupted. The tears 
began to stream down her cheeks. After 
about ten minutes of this I was able to 
break in. 

“When I said that it might be that her 
inability to talk with me today would prevent 
me from knowing how we could help or 
whether she wanted to use our help, she 
seemed to pull herself together and then 
told me that she must have money for rent, 
she was so afraid they would be locked out. 
She could not bear that, it would be the last 
straw. When I asked whether she discussed 
coming here with her husband and wondered 
why it was she who had come, it seemed to 
help her to focus on the request and begin 
working on it with me. She said that since 
her husband was placed recently on a WPA 
job, he hated to lose any time. She then 
went on to tell me that she was six months 
pregnant. She was fortunate in having been 
able to make arrangements for free care at 
a maternity hospital. The real problem was 
how they were going to manage in the next 
two weeks; her husband would then receive 
his first WPA check. When I asked how 
they had been able to manage until now, 
she went on in a more controlled, rather 
straightforward way to tell me how they 
came to be in this situation. Ever since their 
marriage, eight years ago, her husband had 
made a good livelihood for her and their 
child. He worked as a salesman for several 
big companies and they were always able to 
maintain a nice home. However, seven 
months ago he lost his job and since then 
had been unemployed. For a short time 
they had unemployment insurance, which 
was very inadequate. They had broken up 
their home, storing the furniture, and lived 
with relatives for a while and then, when 
that became unbearable, they took their 
present furnished place. All that she would 
like from us now, she said again, was enough 
money to pay the landlord some rent so that 
they would not be put out. She seemed to 
be almost in a panic at the thought of losing 
her present home. 

“T said that she had made so many 
changes already that she must be pretty 
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worried about having to make another one 
and added that under certain conditions we 
did help with money for rent. She looked 
considerably relieved when I said this. When 
I went on to say, however, that I wondered 
how helpful it would really be for us to meet 
this emergency, since they would be faced 
again with the necessity to pay rent within 
the month, she said she was sure that once 
her husband began getting his WPA checks 
regularly they could get along. Almost 
immediately she went on to wonder, how- 
ever, whether that really would be so. I said 
that the way we sometimes helped was with 
money the family might be able to use in 
order to make things different for them- 
selves. She had talked a great deal about 
her husband’s adequacy and how they hated 
taking public relief. (She saw the WPA 
job as synonymous with being on relief.) 
I indicated that it seemed to me that she 
did not want to remain on public relief 
and perhaps she could see some purpose to 
which she could really put our money. She 
was thoughtful about this and then suddenly 
burst out with the statement that if there 
was some way she and her husband could get 
off relief they would be the happiest people 
in the world. She then told me about sev- 
eral prospects which he had recently for 
employment but because he had no money 
could not take them on. One was a job at $30 
a week plus commissions but he could not 
take this because he needed a car. He did 
not tell the prospective employer that he had 
no car but said that he would like the job 
kept open for several weeks, to see what he 
could do. If he could possibly get help with 
something like this it would be wonderful! 
I said that since it would be her husband 
who would be working on such a job we 
would want to see him. She became very 
excited about this and said that she just 
couldn’t get home fast enough to talk with 
her husband about it. She said this gave 
her a ray of hope; it was almost as if they 
had a possibility of really doing something. 
Of course they still had their immediate 
problem of meeting the rent but she knew 
now that wasn’t the most important thing. 

“In connection with the immediate prob- 
lem I said that if she had some proof of her 
eligibility for it, we could help them with 
one month’s rental. She thought this over 
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for a few minutes and then said that she 
wondered whether a letter from the landlord 
would be acceptable to us. I said that it 
would and arranged that when she got this 
and brought it to me I could then give her 
the $20. I told her that I would have to call 
the landlord after she brought the letter and 
she was quite willing that I do this. I com- 
mented that in this way we were meeting 
the emergency she described, but I was 
afraid that it was not doing anything to 
change the situation in any basic way. She 
said it would give them a real breathing 
spell because during the next month her hus- 
band could begin working on possibilities 
for self-maintenance, and what was more 
important ? 

“ There was a striking contrast in the way 
she left me to the way she had come. She 
said that she might try to get back that after- 
noon with the letter. About two hours later 
Mrs. M came in with a letter from the land- 
lord, stating his willingness to accept $20 
for the current rental and to wait until the 
rest of it could be paid at some later date. 
When I said now that she had carried out 
her part of the agreement and we were ready 
to carry out ours, she looked almost radiant. 
She said she just hadn’t realized when she 
came here this morning that she would be 
able to do so much running around to get 
this together. She was beginning to feel 
like a different person.” 

The next day the worker received a post- 
card from Mr. M, asking for an appoint- 
ment. The interview with Mr. M was re- 
corded as follows: 

“TI immediately got the impression that 
here was a strong, capable, intelligent per- 
son. His wife had told me what an excel- 
lent impression he made at interviews when 
he applied for jobs. This was confirmed in 
my interview. His approach to his situation 
and to the experience here was realistic. 
Although it was obvious that this was a diffi- 
cult experience, since he was in a taking 
rather than a giving position, he nevertheless 
handled it in a well-controlled way. 

“T told him that since seeing his wife I 
had been wondering how fair we had been 
to him in arranging for the giving of money 
without taking him more into consideration. 
He was obviously surprised by this and said 
that after all they needed the money and it 


came at an opportune time. I said that I 
had no question of their need but I did won- 
der how he felt about not participating in 
getting it. From this he went on to tell me 
that he really had considerable question 
about coming here, much as he wanted to 
have the opportunity to be self-maintaining, 
and get off relief. He had some impressions 
about the way relief agencies make it diffi- 
cult and embarrassing for people. He had 
wondered a little bit about this when his 
wife came home with the money for rent. 
He really did feel that he ought to play more 
of a part in what was going on. 

“Mr. M went on to say that he had 
always made a good living for the family but 
for months now he had had a feeling that 
things were out of his control. He got quite 
discouraged, especially since his wife was 
pregnant. When I commented that some- 
times a person in such a situation feels like 
throwing the whole thing over, he agreed 
that he had felt that way a number of times. 
However, he loved his wife and child and 
for that reason had put those thoughts out 
of his mind when they occurred. It hadn’t 
always been easy to get rid of those thoughts. 
He said he knew that many people meet 
their situations by running away from them. 
Although that was a temptation and it was 
a hard struggle to go on living, he had the 
feeling that there was something to live for. 
There was genuine thoughtfulness and sin- 
cerity in his discussion. 

“Mr. M said that, although he had really 
been pretty doubtful when his wife told him 
that we helped families if they had some real 
purpose to which they could put our help, 
he thought that the least he could do was 
take a chance and come here to see if it 
were really so. He would like to tell me 
what he had done and what he thought he 
could do in the future if he could get help. 
He thought the best field for him was sell- 
ing, since he had been successful as a sales- 
man. He had been answering advertise- 
ments in the paper and in almost every 
instance had received a response. In a num- 
ber of instances arrangements were made for 
interviews. He was eager to take the last 
job for which he was interviewed, but he 
needed a car which would cost about $75 to 
$100. Another prospect he had was that of 
taxi driving. His most intimate friend was 
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working for the City Cab Company at a 
salary of $15 a week plus tips. He averaged 
from $20 to $25 a week. Mr. M had for 
some time considered that as a possibility but 
he would need $5 for a hack license. He 
said that if he were to tell most people he 
couldn’t scrape together $5 they wouldn’t 
believe it. But actually, though he tried it 
during the last seven months, he had been 
unable to get even this much. It was im- 
possible for him to go to any of his friends 
or relatives as he had already borrowed up 
to the hilt from them for the family’s imme- 
diate needs. 

“TI said that sometimes we helped with 
money for this type of thing but I did won- 
der how definite it was that he could get 
such a job. At first he was very positive 
that his friend would not mislead him but 
then apparently there was some doubt in his 
mind as to how certain the whole thing was. 
He said that since his wife had told him that 
we must have some definite evidence of a job 
he had written to the company which had 
offered him the $30 job, asking if this job 
was still open for him. He thought he could 
bring in their letter as proof that he could 
have it. I said that would be acceptable to 
us. He said that he would also write to his 
friend to make sure that the job at the taxi 
company was available. 

“T commented that he was already work- 
ing on two problems he had created for him- 
self. We both laughed about this. He then 
said that this morning he really hadn’t been 
able to think of a thing for himself and his 
family, everything looked so hopeless. I 
said that it might be in thinking over these 
proposals he might discard them as not being 
what he wanted. On the other hand, if he 
did want to continue with one of them we 
could perhaps help him. I explained why I 
saw people on their first visit to the agency 
and that if he went on with either of these 
proposals (or perhaps some other one of the 
same character) it would be with the regu- 
lar worker. Mr. M left in a lively frame of 
mind. He said that as soon as he had the 
letters he would communicate with me for 
an appointment.” 


Further Principles of Relief Giving 


In these interviews, it will be noted, there 
is little interest on the part of the agency in 
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“treating” Mr. and Mrs. M in the psychi- 
atric sense of the term. Instead, a move 
involving certain risks is undertaken by both 
the client and the agency. The agency’s risk 
is financial, the client’s is psychological. 
Consequences follow from any commitment 
to a course of action. To the client and to 
the agency these consequences are of utmost 
importance. Whether the course of action 
which was begun will be continued or not 
should depend upon what its consequences 
are. The client and worker, therefore, have 
a natural and logical center of interest in a 
mutual examination of what follows from 
what they have begun. 

In other words, there is a process which 
flows from the setting of a case in this man- 
ner—a process that involves continuous 
study of the effects of any action on the part 
of client and agency. A case work process 
must have a foundation. There must be a 
core, or a central thread, as it were, which 
runs through the case. In a money-giving 
agency it is logical that the case work process 
should be built upon money. This is espe- 
cially true since money is so intimately asso- 
ciated with both the outer realities and the 
psychology which brings a client to the 
agency. It is natural in such an instance to 
center discussion upon money. Moreover, 
because of the problems created by money 
given as relief, the discussion based upon it 
will seldom be final. Money considerations 
lead to psychological considerations with the 
result that a complete case work process 
follows from whatever is started on the basis 
of relief. 

Relief, as we have indicated before, is not 
just relief. As our case illustrates, there are 
kinds of relief. There is the relief that 
covers maintenance purposes alone and the 
relief that should be thought of as subsidy 
or money used for the purpose of enabling a 
client to become self-maintaining. In the 
present state of development of public and 
private social work, subsidy, for the most 
part, is left as a province for the private 
agency. This does not mean that the private 
agency is free from relief giving for mainte- 
nance. Its use of money for maintenance, 
however, should be looked upon as a pre- 
liminary rather than as its main purpose. 
In such cases the use of the budget as a 
structural element in family case work be- 
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comes a particularly prominent part of the 
process. As in the case cited, the client may 
start with a maintenance need but move 
from it to a request for help in the form of 
subsidy. The use of money primarily for 
subsidy purposes forms our third principle 
in the use of relief in the family agency. 

The distinction we have made between 
maintenance and subsidy is one inherent in 
relief giving. Moreover, it is a distinction 
that can be used constructively with the 
client. It can be used not only to differ- 
entiate public and private agency service but 
to open up for the client the different uses 
he can make of the private agency. As the 
material we have used illustrates, there are 
dynamic possibilities inherent in the worker’s 
use of the fact that money can be used 
toward different ends. If the worker dis- 
cusses with the client the end the agency’s 
money is going to serve, and if as a worker 
in a private agency he brings out and gives 
the client a choice between two kinds of 
money, so to speak, then he not only learns 
from the client’s choice something that is 
significant diagnostically but he also estab- 
lishes very often the basis for a chain of 
interviews directly related to what brought 
the client to the agency and what can help 
him get away from it. 

Invariably the client who seeks money on 
either a maintenance or a subsidy basis from 
the agency presents problems connected with 
the carrying out of such help. Often the 
person who wants money to establish him- 
self in business or to get back into private 
industry, when he finds out that the agency 
can actually help in this way, creates his own 
obstacles to the fulfilment of his desire. 
This becomes a part of the case work proc- 
ess. Client and worker in such a case enter 
into a genuine struggle in which what the 
client really wants becomes the focus of 
attention. 

It is significant, too, that this movement 
on the client’s part along economic lines in- 
variably bears a relation to another impor- 
tant fact in his life—the wholeness or the 
unity and separation trends going on within 
the family. Unless one is working with a 
single person, whatever the client does eco- 
nomically will have its effect upon the coher- 
ence of the family, so to speak. If a job is 
lost or acquired, if a business risk is taken, 
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if an economic change of any kind occurs 
within the family, there inevitably follows a 
change in the stresses of the family Gestalt 
and members of the family experience a pull 
either closer to one another or further away 
from one another. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in the family agency husbands 
and wives should express so often their fear 
of family disintegration—often a fear that 
greater separateness will be created between 
them by the very fact that the family agency, 
with its power to alter the economic life of 
the family, has come into their lives. The 
case worker in the family agency, welcome 
as he may be in instances, represents, never- 
theless, the power to alter the coherence of 
the family. His money-giving function 
means this to the client. The fact that 
money bears this close relationship to family 
coherence is our fourth and final principle 
of relief giving in the family society. 

As workers in family agencies we have 
given comparatively little attention to the 
extremely important fact which the concep- 
tion of family coherence represents. Along 
with relief family coherence forms a founda- 
tion upon which a case work process can be 
built, in fact must be built, if money giving in 
the private family agency is to be truly sig- 
nificant. Money giving, whether for main- 
tenance or subsidy, is related to family 
coherence. This means that, added to the 
psychology of money which the worker must 
thoroughly understand, there is another 
equally significant psychological area—the 
coherence of the family—which the worker 
must constantly observe and where the con- 
sequences of money giving must be followed 
through. The case worker in the private 
family agency does not need to look beyond 
these two related areas for his process. For 
in these two areas there are sufficient rami- 
fications in any case to command all the 
diagnostic and case work skill that any 
worker has at his disposal. A detailed analy- 
sis of the many subtle and even unique ways 
in which money and family coherence can be 
related is required of the worker. By focus- 
ing upon this the worker can find out what 
his presence in the situation means to any 
particular client. Movement on the client’s 
part may be judged in the same manner. A 
logical criterion for ending the contact is 
found in the achievement or the setting aside 
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of the purpose for which money was given. 
This involves the bringing about of some 
balance or adjustment in forces of cohesion 
and break-up within the family constellation. 
The psychology of the individual is impor- 
tant to the worker who functions in this 


manner but even more important is the psy- . 


chology to be found within the family 
Gestalt. 

In summary, the four principles of relief 
giving we have stressed are as follows: 
(1) Relief giving is a sufficiently involved 
and complicated activity—considered from 
an objective or a psychological standpoint— 
to require thorough, careful, and continu- 
ously responsible action on the part of both 
client and worker. (2) Eligibility, when 
actually used by the worker as a significant 
part of the case work process, proves to be a 
necessary and desirable step toward the 
achievement of responsible action on the part 


of both client and worker. (3) Relief giv- 
ing in the family agency should always be 
broken up into its maintenance and subsidy 
aspects. This brings to the fore the purpose 
of the contact and serves as a frame of refer- 
ance where there is a need for decision as to 
whether relief will or will not be given by 
the family agency. It further serves to keep 
distinct the essential functions of the public 
and the private agency. (4) Relief in the 
family agency bears an inevitable relation- 
ship to family coherence. Whether one gives 
relief or withholds it, relationships in the 
family are in some manner affected by this 
action of the worker. A vital concern on 
the part of the family worker and a neces- 
sary part of his activity in any case, there- 
fore, should be the constant observation of 
the effects of his own relief-giving activity 
not only upon the individual but also the 
family constellation viewed as a whole. 


Editorial Notes 


On Reviewing Books 


HE Editorial Advisory Committee has 

been reviewing THE Famity’s_ book 
review section and studying problems of 
space limitations, selection of books, and 
quality of reviews. We should like to share 
with you our plan to improve this part of 
the magazine and we shall welcome your 
comments and more voluntary participation 
in reviewing. 

Between sixteen and seventeen thousand 
books a year are published in the United 
States. Publishers’ Weekly in 1938 classi- 
fied over 1,000 of these under social science 
and about 500 under medicine and public 
health. The Cumulative Book Index for 
1938-1939 listed (including pamphlets) 63 
titles on social work, 48 on social problems, 
more than 125 on marriage and the family, 
and some 200 on child study and care. THE 
FamiIty receives from publishers about 100 
books a year, some on technical aspects of 
social work, the larger number on social 
problems. Some additional books are re- 
quested. From this number the Editor 
selects those which in her opinion are appro- 
priate for the magazine and requests a re- 
view from a person familiar with the sub- 
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ject—someone who has previously reviewed 
books, or has written in this field, or has 
offered to contribute. 

During the last two years THE FAMILY 
has devoted an average of 32 pages a year, 
or about one-tenth of its space, to book re- 
views, covering between 60 and 70 books a 
year, with an average length of one column 
or around 400 words. A simple classifica- 
tion of the subjects of these books reveals 
the following groups: 


Technical social case work................-- 13 
Other fields of social work.................. 42 
Public administration, relief trends, and 
SOCEEE TOPISTAIIOD on... 5c sccccccensass 
History and biographies............... 9 
Group work, institutions, housing man- 
agement, community organization, and 


DUE bh inke Lehi ek woke eheebee 15 
Social problems, including sociology.......... 15 
ey Mr GIDL. 6.6. bv occevenesccanceunse 11 
ie Cee eee ae 
Medicine (social aspects) ..........cccccceees 8 
RN OE I oo ac: aissen Sc acoaswaaneereeste 7 
Miscellaneous (history, education, law, and 

o_O Nah apa Oper ae Rene PN TOL ORS TEI 


The group of technical books on social 
case work is obviously the one that should 
constitute the major focus in THE FAmI y. 
For those in other fields of social work we 
need to consider how many can be included 
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and how they should be selected. The 
Social Service Review, for example, has an 
excellent and thorough coverage of books 
dealing with social service administration 
and includes reports and studies of agencies 
and government bureaus. While we have 
neither facilities nor desire to duplicate this 
service our review section should inform our 
readers of major contributions. Formerly 
pamphlets were briefly noted in our “ To 
Read or to Use” section. Our plan now is 
to continue the abstracts of periodical litera- 
ture and to divide pamphlets between those 
on case work which will be reviewed indi- 
vidually and others to be noted for reference. 

The background material of the social and 
medical sciences from which case workers 
draw and those on social conditions are also 
of interest and value but we cannot begin to 
cover them all. While the host of text- 
books and research studies in sociology, for 
example, are not directly useful to case 
workers, an occasional book like the Lynds’ 
Middletown, Frustration and Aggression by 
Dollard and others, or Frazier’s Negro 
Family in the United States merits our 
attention and interest. The field of family 
relations produces a conglomeration of books 
which need careful winnowing to separate 
the grain from the chaff. Some of our 
readers are also eager to keep in touch with 
new developments in education, philosophy, 
and so on. Novels, especially those on 
family life and social conditions, deepen our 
understanding and sympathy for people 
often more effectively than sociological 
studies and we should like more reviews of 
this nature. 

Our problem of space limitation relates 
not only to the selection of books but also to 
the length of individual reviews. Hereto- 
fore, the suggestion for length has been 300 
words but variation has occurred dispropor- 
tionate to the significance of the book. 
Longer reviews of books and pamphlets on 
case work itself will be the main feature of 
the book review section. Additional discus- 
sions of important books will be invited for 
the Readers’ Forum, such as Dr. Taft’s dis- 
cussion of Florence Hollis’ book on page 203 
of this issue, to encourage expression of 
various points of view and more active inter- 
est in case work literature. Books on other 
fields of social work, social problems, the 


related sciences and so on will receive 
either brief reviews or be simply noted for 
reference. 

A further problem concerns the quality of 
individual reviews. A book review, says 
Joseph Wood Krutch,’ is one of the most 
difficult of all forms of literary criticism. 
The reviewing of professional literature is 
especially difficult, as we have no specialists 
in criticism and few case workers have culti- 
vated literary skills. It is hard to formulate 
one’s opinion of a book. In this area social 
workers seem most inhibited in expressing 
frankly their evaluations of a colleague’s 
work. This inhibition takes the form of 
unwillingness to pass judgment on a poor 
book either by refusing to review it because 
“ T would not want to say what I really think 
of it,” or by resistance to getting the review 
written, or by concealing an estimate of its 
value in vague description. We make a plea 
for reviewers who have the courage of 
honest conviction on professional questions, 
who respect effort and productivity whatever 
the point of view it conveys, and will be as 
sincerely critical of a good book, that merits 
more than a colorless summary, as of a poor 
one that deserves more specific judgment 
than the damnation of faint praise. We 
hope, also, to be able to publish all reviews 
reasonably soon after the book appears. 

On the basis of study of the recommenda- 
tions of various literary critics for book 
reviewing, and its own discussions, the 
Editorial Advisory Committee offers our 
reviewers the following suggestions: 

1. Describe what the book is about—its 
scope and content, its central theme. 

2. Identify the author, his professional 
position and experience, his previous 
publications. 

3. Evaluate the book, basing your judg- 
ment on such considerations as its strengths 
and weaknesses, the soundness of its method 
and adequacy of its data. Is it well written; 
what need does it meet; to what group will 
it be of value; is its point of view in accord 
with general professional trends or is it a 
new development ; how does it compare with 
other books of its type? 

4. Discuss the author’s point of view, ex- 
pressing your own opinion of the philosophy 
and methods presented. 


The Nation, 


1“ What Is a Good Review?” 
April 17, 1937, p. 438. 
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Readers’ Forum 


Comments on Social Case Work 
in Practice 

There is nothing for which a teacher of case 
work should be more grateful than for the appear- 
ance of a new book in the area of practice, 
especially a book that is sufficiently objective, 
substantial, and workmanlike to command respect 
and permit of clear-cut, detailed disagreement. In 
Social Case Work in Practice? based on the edit- 
ing and analysis of six case studies, Miss Hollis 
presents a cross section of the every day work of 
an average urban family agency, recorded without 
apology, frankly and courageously. This, in my 
opinion, whether or not one agrees with the psy- 
chology or the case work method, is a contribution 
to case work skill and case work thinking. De- 
velopment in social case work, on the whole, has 
taken place too positively and constructively in the 
interest of doing good to the client, for the growth 
of skill and comprehension of method that are 
essential to a professional discipline. Social work 
has always tended to ignore or minimize differ- 
ences that are or should be determinative of prac- 
tice, in the interest of unity. As awareness of 
difference has increased in the past decade current 
literature reflects the advance, but too often in 
terms of personal attack and invective. 

It is heartening, therefore, to find that Miss 
Hollis has presented the basis on which case work 
is being done by the family society of Cleveland, 
so simply and impersonally that opposition itself is 
clarified thereby. As a teacher of case work, using 
Miss Hollis’ studies for critical examination and 
discussion in classes, I welcome an opportunity to 
state briefly the essential points of difference in 
my own approach to case work against the clear 
background Miss Hollis has provided. 

In considering the six case studies as a whole 
there are three generalizations to be made which 
can be substantiated by a detailed analysis of indi- 
vidual cases. These generalizations concern three 
significant omissions in the recorded practice and 
in the editorial comment. Each is so vital and 
far-reaching in its implications and so interrelated 
with the other, that I find it impossible to present 
them logically in order of their importance. Per- 
haps, from the functional standpoint, the fact that 
in every case record the social worker appears as 
an individual working on her own, constitutes the 
most outstanding and significant disregard of what 
seems to me the very basis of the case work process 
as differentiated from therapy. In all of these 


*Family Welfare Association of America, New 
York, 1939. By Florence Hollis, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Family Case Work, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University. 
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records one might well ask: Where is the agency, 
the authorized embodiment of community purpose 
and plan by which the individual worker is em- 
powered to give or to withhold certain services? 
Recognition of the existence of the agency in these 
cases is purely formal, except when it must be 
brought in to carry responsibility for a limited 
budget. The worker, as here presented, seems to 
operate either as a benevolent individual or as a 
semi-therapist on her own initiative and responsi- 
bility without deliberate purposeful use of the agency 
and its avowed function as a necessary limitation 
on her activity as well as the source of her power 
to meet the client’s need. Without the inner con- 
trol and guidance of accepted agency policy, struc- 
ture, and procedures, the case work process takes 
on the character of personal helping or of therapy 
minus therapy’s professional safeguards. 

The second generalization refers to the con- 
spicuous absence of a theory of case work as such, 
of case work as an authentic and unique process 
whose essential conditions, form, and dynamic can 
be understood and stated. This is not to say that 
case work is not described or its goals defined. 
Many generalizations are made about the attitudes, 
setting, and understanding necessary for the 
worker in her relation to the client. Sound prac- 
tical deductions and advice in regard to the han- 
dling of resources and pressing environmental prob- 
lems are to be found throughout. Case work is 
assumed to be present in all contacts with clients 
whether they request financial assistance, employ- 
ment service, advice, or help with emotional prob- 
lems. But one sentence in the Introduction betrays 
the existence of a graded scale in which case 
work rises from a negligible quantity at one end 
to a saturated solution at the other. That this is 
also a scale of relative values and importance in the 
mind of the author, is hardly to be doubted. On 
page four of the Introduction, Miss Hollis is giv- 
ing her basis of the selection of material: 


The first criterion in selecting the material has 
been the soundness of the work. Mention should 
be made of two categories in particular that have 
not been given consideration. Cases in which the 
handling of the reality situation is relatively un- 
complicated by feelings with which the individual 
needs help are not included. Nor has attention 
been given to cases of a very complex and perhaps 
experimental nature, involving a kind of treatment 
of emotional problems that is being carried out 
only by a few especiaily well-equipped workers in 
consultation with psychoanalysts. 


In order to make clear my point as brought out 
in this quotation, it is necessary to state the third 
generalization which is closely related to my 
second, that is, the almost complete neglect in all 
six cases of the implications for the client and for 
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the worker of the actual service of the agency, the 
service the client seeks in the first place and 
the service the worker usually gives, although her 
interest and effort may be directed elsewhere. One 
more quotation taken from the first page of 
Chapter VII will substantiate my assertion regard- 
ing the underlying attitude of this book toward the 
material or client-requested services of the family 
agency : 

It is not easy for people either to recognize or to 
discuss the part that their own attitudes play in 
their difficulties. They usually see the problem at 
first as external to themselves, and come to an 
agency asking for help on these terms. . . . When 
it is possible to offer some sort of concrete service 
this becomes a thread of contact during the early 
part of treatment. These services are evidence to 
the client of the worker’s desire to help him. They 
also provide a reason for coming to see the worker 
during the beginning period when the client is 
learning to know what kind of person the worker 
is, and allow the client to ease slowly into trouble- 
some material. 

It would be hard to give more convincing proof 
of the disrespect for or disbelief in the value of 
tangible help, than these two quotations provide. 
Even more they betray a lack of faith in the service 
of family agencies as understood by the client and 
the lay community. It is as if the workers and 
their supervisors pay lip service to the importance 
of practical helping but actually regard it only as 
a necessary task when it does not constitute the 
“thread of contact,” through which emotional 
depths may finally be plumbed. 

My criticism of every case in this book rests 
fundamentally on the fact that thought is never 
given to the actual transaction between client and 
agency through the medium of the worker, to its 
meaning for the client, to the essential conditions 
of responsible giving and receiving of money, food, 
clothing, advice or what-not, to its effect on other 
members of the client’s family who may have rights 
and responsibilities that are involved. Sometimes, 
the recorder hardly troubles to state how the 
client’s original request was handled or what bear- 
ing this might have on later developments. In 
almost every instance, the worker leaps to the 
psychological interpretation of the client and tries 
to pattern her activity in terms of what she decides 
he needs emotionally. The granting of the request 
for so-called external help is always in terms, not 
of the validity of the request for agency and client, 
but of its possible therapeutic effect. 

Thus we are brought back to the basis of my 
second generalization, that there is in this book 
no recognition of a case work process as such, nor 
of the psychological problem inherent in all giving 
and taking, whether in material or immaterial 
form. True, Miss Hollis uses a psychology of per- 
sonality development derived from mental hygiene 
and psychoanalysis, but the relation of this psy- 
chology to treatment is not clear, although the 
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worker's obligation to interpret the client’s emo- 
tional problems in terms of this psychology is 
assumed as a necessary basis for future contacts. 
While case work is explicitly described as covering 
the removal or alleviation of “external” as well 
as the mitigation of “internal’’ pressures, that is, 
material as well as psychological help, actually the 
only method, process, or technique that is singled 
out for a brief analysis in the last chapter, is a 
form of treatment more or less related to psycho- 
analysis but without its professional base, sanc- 
tions, or responsibility. In this hybrid relationship 
between worker minus agency, and unsuspecting 
client, there is set up a confusion of case work 
and therapy, of material giving and mental heal- 
ing, of community social work and unauthorized 
individual experimentation that makes almost im- 
possible the clarification of case work, as other 
than an emasculated or deteriorated form of 
psycho-therapy. 

That social work, with its dedication to tolerance 
and understanding of the individual in his differ- 
ence, requires a basic theory of personality develop- 
ment, no one could deny, but it is equally true that 
no psychology of personality development can take 
the place of an understanding of the helping 
process in operation, in therapy or in case work. 
This process begins from the moment a person in 
need is forced to ask help of an individual or or- 
ganization over whom he has no control except the 
right to refuse the form of help that is offered. 
There is no request so simple that it lacks emo- 
tional or psychological implications for the client, 
since at least he cares enough to ask and thereby 
risk refusal, rebuff, or interference. That case 
work should have been blind to the unfailing inter- 
est and technical problems of this complicated 
process, to the point of its rejection in favor of 
direct treatment of personality problems, is hard to 
comprehend. However, since case work has too 
often preferred the mental hygiene field to its own, 
perhaps one should not be surprised that the impor- 
tance of the social agency and its function for the 
definition of case work should also be a recent 
discovery. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize my gratitude 
for a book which presents one form of current 
practice in a case wo1k agency without equivoca- 
tion and provides therefore the basis on which vital 
issues may be raised and a process of further 
definition initiated. 

?  Jzssme Tarr 
Associate Professor of Social Case Work 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


Skills in Administration 
These remarks are based upon my experience 
as an administrator of public agencies in pre- 
dominantly rural communities, but I believe they 
may apply to other types of social agencies. 
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In the rural public welfare department the 
administrator is frequently the case work super- 
visor as well; and, in this area, there is no question 
as to the need for professional training in case 
work skills. There are, however, other areas in 
which the administrator must function. The ad- 
ministrator’s functions may be roughly divided 
into those relating to the commission or board, the 
community at large, budgeting, personnel, and the 
functioning of the office in its component parts and 
in toto. Are case work skills necessary for the 
administrator working in these areas? 

The commission or board of a public welfare 
agency frequently has county politicians as well as 
more or less prominent lay persons as members; 
and, not infrequently, the backgrounds and inter- 
ests of these individual members are at variance 
with those of the other members and with the 
purposes of the agency. The function of the pub- 
lic welfare agency, as well as of all social agencies, 
is to serve the particular needs of its clients for 
whom the agency was established. The adminis- 
trator, if he is to be successful, must keep this 
function always in mind and must utilize every 
resource available for its realization. Since the 
public welfare board is frequently a policy-making 
organization and is always influential in the work- 
ings of the agency, it is essential that the adminis- 
trator should attempt to bring the varying atti- 
tudes, objectives, and preconceptions of the board 
members into harmony with each other and with 
the aims of the agency itself. It is conceivable 
that an untrained and inexperienced administrator 
might be successful in accomplishing this objec- 
tive; but it is difficult to see how he could accom- 
plish this on a consciously planned basis and thus, 
perhaps, be able to repeat the process as the mem- 
bership of his board changes. Only through a 
careful analysis by the administrator of the per- 
sonalities of his board members and by constant 
planning as to how best their work on the board 
may be utilized to meet their individual interests, 
can he be sure of continued growth and develop- 
ment by his board along the lines of social think- 
ing and action. Frequently this process involves 
the conscious use of hostilities and of positive or 
negative identifications and all the other attitudes 
which are met in case work with clients. 

In the administrator’s approach to the com- 
munity certain case work techniques can be utilized. 
The administrator must know the historical de- 
velopment of the community in which he is work- 
ing and the aims and principal trends of the com- 
munity as a whole and of the cross currents and 
intra-community hostilities, rivalries, and alliances. 
If his agency is to fulfil its purpose, its functions 
and limitations must be understood and accepted 
by the community as a whole. It is obviously 
impossible for the administrator to become per- 
sonally acquainted with and secure the co-operation 
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of every individual in the entire community. He 
must select certain individuals and relatively small 
groups with and through whom he can work in 
interpreting his agency to the community and, in 
turn, receive the community’s attitudes. This 
process, while not identical with the client-worker 
relationship, would appear to have certain points 
in common with that relationship. The interplay 
of personalities and the conscious use by the ad- 
ministrator of the personality traits and drives of 
the community people with whom he is working 
might be comparable to part of the case work 
process as we have known it. The question of 
pressure groups may well be included here. May 
not these groups be considered as the case worker 
considers the demanding, overly aggressive client? 
Are the activities of such groups symptoms of 
underlying, perhaps unconscious, motivations? I 
believe so, and if the administrator searches for and 
discovers the motivations of these groups’ activi- 
ties, he may be in a position to help them direct 
their efforts into more socially constructive chan- 
nels. Effective work with these groups certainly 
requires application of the best case work skills. 

Many local public welfare administrators must 
deal with their state departments or local political 
units or both in the matter of budgeting. The 
administrator must try to strike a balance between 
the needs of his agency’s clients and the funds 
which are, or may reasonably be expected to be, 
available. Not infrequently, it is the adminis- 
trator’s duty to substantiate his estimates of funds 
needed. He must interpret his clients’ needs to 
the authority responsible for raising and disburs- 
ing the funds and, on the other hand, must inter- 
pret to his clients the limitations of funds avail- 
able. In this process his chance of success will 
be enhanced if he understands the factors under- 
lying his clients’ needs on the one hand and the 
limitation of funds on the other and can consciously 
use this understanding in these explanations and 
efforts. 

It is almost axiomatic that no office is com- 
pletely efficient and free from intra-office friction. 
One component of this situation is, undoubtedly, 
composed of the various personalities and problems 
of its individual staff members. The adminis- 
trator should accept as his responsibility the prob- 
lem of helping the members of his staff to do better 
work and, in this, he certainly will be benefited by 
professional training in social case work. A very 
large part of the individual’s total environment is 
the work which he or she is called upon to do for 
livelihood; and, in this respect, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and file clerks are often in as much 
need of adjusting to this part of their environment 
as are the clients and the case workers. It seems 
obvious that the ability of the administrator to use 
professional case work skills in dealing with these 
problems should be a prerequisite. It is also neces- 
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sary for the administrator to be able to secure 
mutual understanding and co-operation between 
the various divisions of his agency and to deal 
with the office as a whole as well as with its 
divisions. Our competitive civilization being what 
it is, such understanding and co-operation do not 
occur of themselves, since all agencies are staffed 
with products of this civilization. The adminis- 
trator must be able to understand these factors 


conditioning behavior and to deal with them. 
Many of these problems require conscious analysis 
and careful planning to recondition the working of 
the entire unit. Is this not also a part of the case 
work process? 

M. E. Hotcoms 

Administrator, 

Marion Co. Public Welfare Commission 

Salem, Oregon 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


VALUATIONS or StarF MEMBERS IN PRI- 
vATE Famity AceNncties: Analyzed by Mar- 
garet Kauffman and Helen Malmud. 38 pp., 

1940. Family Welfare Association of America, 

New York, 40¢. 

The evaluation process is a dynamic part of the 
supervision of students and staff members in social 
agencies. It has “evolved slowly through the con- 
tributions of the schools of social work, the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, the public 
agencies, the union, and some private agencies.” 
During the last year an increasing number of dis- 
cussions of this process have been presented. 
Evaluations of Staff Members contributes a group 
of selected evaluation outlines for case workers, 
supervisors, and clerical workers, developed in pri- 
vate family agencies, with a thoughtful analysis of 
their development, method and principles, and sug- 
gestions for a new method of determining criteria. 


ROBLEMS or ADMINISTRATION IN SOCIAL 
Worx: Pierce Atwater. 319 pp. 1940. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 

or THe Famiry. $3.50. 

This volume proves to be a well written, inter- 
esting discussion of many of the problems of super- 
vision and administration in a public or a private 
social work agency. There is so much of funda- 
mental philosophy of social relations within these 
pages that one is tempted to urge every social 
worker to read it. 

Mr. Atwater, in his discussion of the relation 
of the executive and the staff, points out the per- 
sonal qualities which make for pitfalls and those 
which make for success in this relationship. He 
is a great believer in staff participation in an 
agency and this book is shot full of the spirit of 
group responsibility for administration and policies, 
with numerous suggestions for greater efficiency 
in this area on the part of any executive. If any 
executive still feels himself set apart by act of the 
board, the voters, or even the Deity, he should read 
and be convinced of the error of his ways. One 
suspects that Mr. Atwater is a devotee of Jeffer- 


son, and some of his discussion reminds one of 
Jefferson’s draft of a resolution for the Virginia 
delegates to the General Congress of August, 1774, 
in which Jefferson reminded King George that 
he was “no more than the chief officer of the 
people to assist in working the great ma- 
chinery of government erected for their use.” Mr. 
Atwater’s emphasis on the executive working for 
the staff is developed by stressing the fact that the 
fundamental problem is the staff in relation to its 
job and not in relation to the executive, and that 
only as the staff takes more and more responsibility 
and exercises this responsibility properly can an 
executive call himself the leader and achieve 
success. 

Another point Mr. Atwater discusses is the 
much debated question with regard to the place of 
administration in a technical field. He is an advo- 
cate of the theory that administration is not a field 
in itself. He feels that the principles of adminis- 
tration must be refined by practical experience in 
the field of operation. In this connection and all 
through the book he raises many interesting ques- 
tions, the solution of which he does not have. The 
book goes way beyond the narrower view of ad- 
ministration and takes in some problems of central 
planning, public relations in social work, problems 
in studying administration, and outlines of field 
work instruction in this area for the use of schools 
of social work. Watter W. Pettit 

New York School of Social Work 


LD-Ace Security: Social and Financial 
Trends: Margaret Grant. 262 pp., 1939. 
Committee on Social Security, Social Science 

Research Council, New York, or THe Famtty. 

$2.50. 

This is a timely and substantial statement of 
American and European experience in public pro- 
visions for old age. There is clarifying of the main 
issues during the planning period. Governmental 
supplementation in the contributory systems has 
been regarded by most European countries as 
necessary to make benefits adequate in the early 
years. This illuminates the American controversy 


over large reserves and small benefits in the initial 
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years of the system. One gets good background- 
ing in the early chapters. The book presents a 
picture of financing which will be exceedingly 
valuable to the students of this subject. Merely 
to know that the book is a report prepared for the 
Committee on Social Security of the Social Re- 
search Council will be sufficient to interest serious 


readers. Ruty Hm 


Division of Old Age Assistance, Department 
of Welfare, New York City 


HARACTER Epucation In A DEMOCRACY: 
S. R. Slavson. 226 pp., 1939. Association 
Press, New York, or THe Famiry. $2.50. 


Dr. Slavson relates the objectives and methods 
of education to the problems and demands of a 
democratic culture. His treatment applies equally 
well to education in the setting of a school and to 
informal education in a neighborhood center. The 
thesis of the book is that “education in a demo- 
cratic plan of life (permissive culture) has two 
major functions to perform. In the first place, it 
must direct the orderly and wholesome development 
of the human personality. Its second major duty 
is to develop those dispositions of man’s nature that 
make him desirous and capable of participating in 
a progressive and evolving society.” Dr. Slavson 
depicts first the setting in which we live in terms 
of the effect on human personality of group pres- 
sures and types of culture. The “ social roots” of 
human nature are conceived of as largely, though 
not solely, conditioned by the social setting. The 
book then proceeds to an analysis of the methods 
of an “integrative education.” 

The methods by which the educational objec- 
tives proposed by Dr. Slavson are carried out are 
discussed in terms familiar to students of progres- 
sive education—the importance of emotional as 
well as intellectual development; the values of 
creative co-operative attitudes; the power of group 
situations rather than external authority to provide 
necessary restraint and guidance. Stress is laid 
on the need of children and young people for 
relationships with understanding, socially-minded 
adults. On the whole, the treatment of educational 
method might be described as suggesting the in- 
sights of John Dewey plus the emphases of the 
mental hygiene movement. 

The book is more, however, than a generalized 
treatment of educational method. Much of its 
value lies in its effort to relate in specific terms the 
type of education that the author is expounding 
with specific current situations—changing demands 
in the field of employment, conflicts between na- 
tional or religious groups, urgent need for an 
informed citizenship with opportunity for experi- 
ence in social responsibility. The economic mal- 
adjustments of our present society and the contri- 
bution of informal education to the meeting of 
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economic problems are treated with far less ade- 
quacy than the other problems. As one would 
expect from Dr. Slavson, he gives considerable 
emphasis to the effect of group experience on indi- 
viduals with special problems, and to the need for 
individual as well as group treatment in such cases. 

Certain parts of the author’s analysis, for 
example the distinction between “ personality ” and 
“character” are unsatisfactory. The book might 
also be criticized for covering too much ground. 
Its organization is scattered. 

Nevertheless, it is a suggestive and timely syn- 
thesis of the factors that should be in the con- 
sciousness of teachers, group workers, parents, and 
others who hope to make education count in 
“preparing and motivating people for building a 
progressive democratic society.” 


Lucy P. CARNER 
Council of Social Agencies of Chicago 


i-_ AND CHILDREN Go TO SCHOOL: 
Dorothy Walter Baruch. 504 pp. 1939. 

Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago, or THE 
Famity. $3.00. 


This book might have been called, “ Parents, 
Children, and Readers Go to School,” so vivid is 
the picture given of preschool education as carried 
on in Broadoaks School of Education at Whittier 
College, in California. But it is the first group of 
scholars that is of more direct concern to the 
readers of this magazine. Miss Baruch is evidently 
one of those educators who understand that child 
development is a twenty-four, not a four, or a six- 
hour matter. She realizes that in a true sense the 
child’s home comes with him to school, she knows 
that inevitably it is present—in his responses, in 
his free, eager play, in his laughter; also in his 
clouded face, his temper tantrums, or his shyness. 
And, since the home is present in the school in 
spirit, Miss Baruch would make it more nearly so 
in fact. That she has succeeded to an unusual 
degree there can be no question 

While many features of Broadoaks—parental 
observation and participation, consultation groups, 
and so on—are to be found elsewhere, the school, 
looked at as a whole, is undoubtedly doing pioneer 
work, admirable work. Yet to this reader at least 
it seems that Miss Baruch, in common with other 
pioneers who strike out away from the highroad, 
is at times in danger of losing her way. In com- 
menting on a series of interviews in which a 
teacher had offered assistance in connection with a 
problem involving sexual maladjustment between 
husband and wife, Miss Baruch says, “ Obviously 
the worker . . . had a great deal of background 
and training for this particular sort of interview- 
ing. Yet counseling of some sort would appear to 
be an integral function in the relationship of 
teacher and parent, not only at the preschool, but 





at all levels. . . . Had the worker not had train- 
ing in the field of family counseling . . . she 
might have referred the matter . . . to some other 
individual or agency. . ‘a 

We infer that Miss Baruch advocates the 
teacher's handling of general family problems. If 
this is so we feel certain definite and extremely 
important questions are: (1) What training in 
general would she advocate for teachers? Is 
family counseling training or is some broader 
training in social case work not necessary? (2) Is 
it a physical possibility to incorporate a thorough 
case work training into that of a skilled teacher? 
(3) Are nursery school teachers, naturally sensi- 
tive to the response of very young children, likely 
to be the ones temperamentally fitted to deal with 
the problems of adults? (This question was 
raised and with considerable seriousness at the last 
Nursery Education Conference.) (4) Is it not a 
dangerous thing to urge upon teachers the handling 
of difficult problems of family adjustment before 
the first three questions have been satisfactorily 
answered ? 

We are glad Miss Baruch wrote this book. It 
has crystallized and pointed up many vaguely felt 
points of view. We believe these are questions 
that teachers and educators will have to face and 
face squarely. Acnes E. Benepict 

National Association of Day Nurseries 
RBAN anv Rurat Hovustnc: 160 pp., 1939. 
Economic Intelligence Service, League of 
Nations. Columbia University Press, New 
York, or Tue Famrry. 806. 


This is an international study assigned to N. B. 
Helger, Swedish Social Board, “of the methods 
employed in various countries for improving hous- 
ing conditions with special reference to the cost 
involved and the results obtained.” Urban and 
rural housing programs since the last World War, 
in Belgium, United Kingdom, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and urban 
housing in the United States and Canada, are 
reviewed. An analysis of housing needs, the 
shortage and its causes, rent control, standards, 
financial issues and national housing policy, is pre- 
sented. The report was written to enable experts 
in one country to compare their housing program 
with that of another country. It should be of in- 
terest to serious students of the housing problem. 

SypNEY MASLEN 
Secretary, Committee on Housing 
Community Service Society of New York 
UBLIC Hovustnc 1x America: .compiled by 
M. B. Schnapper. 369 pp., 1939. H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, N. Y. $1.25. 


This book has been issued in the series entitled 
“The Reference Shelf.” It presents a_ lively 
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debate divided into general, affirmative, and nega- 
tive sections, by 44 authors on the federal housing 
and slum clearance program from its financial, 
social, physical, and legal angles. This book is a 
useful and impartial guide to current thinking on 
the pros and cons of government subsidized 
housing. SypNeY MasLen 

Secretary, Committee on Housing 

Community Service Society, New York 


In the Periodicals 


Franz Alexander: “ Sigmund Freud, 1856-1939,” 
Psychosomatic Medicine, Jan., 1940, p. 68. An 
excellent brief statement of Freud’s major contri- 
butions and their significance; “ Psychiatric Con- 
tributions to Crime Prevention,” Federal Probation 
(Dept. of Justice, Room 4706, Washington, D. C.), 
May, 1940, p. 11. An analysis of attitudes toward 
crime and the psychological understanding of 
crime, guilt, punishment, and treatment. 

Beulah Amidon: “ This Lewy,” Survey Graphic,? 
Apr., 1940, p. 248. The story of Dr. Raphael 
Lewy, chief medical examiner for the Workmen's 
Compensation of New York, is closely tied up 
with the history of the development of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. 

Nels Anderson: “ Sociology and Social Work in 
Public Welfare Administration,” American Socio- 
logical Review, Apr., 1940, p. 177. Discussion of 
areas of knowledge needed by public welfare 
workers and what sociology can contribute if its 
teachers get closer to social problems. 

Rose Z. Angell: “ Hospitalization of Indigent 
Patients from Hunterdon County, N. J.” Public 
Welfare News,* Aug., 1940, p. 2. Presentation and 
analysis of a new plan. 

Mildred Arnold: “What Are Some of the 
Weaknesses of the Social Security Program at 
This Time?” Bulletin, Child Welfare League of 
America, Apr., 1940, p. 1. A frank statement 
regarding the unevenness and difficulties in de- 
veloping child welfare services in the counties. 

Jeanette Axelrode: “ Relationship between Emo- 
tional and Environmental Security,” Social Work 
Today,? May, 1940, p. 37. 
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Jeanette Axelrode: “Some Indications for Sup- 
portive Therapy,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry,® Apr., 1940, p. 264. Analysis of variations 
in treatment of children depending on their prob- 
lems, with discussion and case illustrations of sup- 
portive therapy. 

“A Basic Approach to Social Security,” Social 
Work Today,? May, 1940, p. 5. A group of papers 
on (1) The Major Social-Economic Needs of the 
American People; (2) Evaluation of Existing Pro- 
grams for the Public Welfare; (3) Resources and 
Pressures Available to Meet the Challenge. 

E. M. Batten: “ Residential Settlements in War- 
Time,” Social Work,? Apr., 1940, p. 228. Social 
problems of evacuation of children and family 
groups. 

Lauretta Bender and Frank J. Curran: “ Chil- 
dren and Adolescents Who Kill,” Journal of 
Criminal Psychopathology Apr., 1940, p. 297. 
Analysis of overt expressions of the death wish 
with case illustrations from literature and the 
Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital. 

Phyllis Blanchard: “The Importance of the 
First Interviews in Therapeutic Work with Chil- 
dren,” Smith College Studies in Social Work 
(Northampton, Mass.), June, 1940, p. 267. Since 
the child frequently comes for treatment because 
someone else wishes it, or with misinformation 
about the place, the first interviews are particularly 
significant. A clear discussion of the child’s con- 
fusion and anxiety, various ways he may react to 
it, and the therapeutic problems involved. 

Dorothy L. Book: “ Changing Trends in Case 
Work as Revealed in the Training of Students,” 
Catholic Charities Review (1317 F Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C.), Apr., 1940, p. 104. Author 
notes change in attitude of students of today and 
conceives task of instructor in a school of social 
work to be that of assisting the student in thinking 
through his philosophy of life and what it means 
to him in the social treatment of individuals. 

Margaret G. Bourne: “A Pioneer Job in Court 
Adoptions,” Bulletin, Child Welfare League of 
America,5 May, 1940, p. 2. Reporting an effort in 
a court setting to insure adequate social study of 
adoption petitions. 

Grace A Browning: “A Community Record 
from a Rurai County,” Social Service Review,® 
June, 1940, p. 317.. A record of community organi- 
zation; detailed report of visits by a child welfare 
consultant preliminary to establishing a demon- 
stration unit and narrative reports of the worker 
of the unit in operation; with teaching notes. 

Hilde Bruch and Grace Touraine: “ Obesity in 
Childhood: The Family Frame of Obese Children,” 
Psychosomatic Medicine, Apr., 1940, p. 141. A 
study of 40 families with obese children showed 
that some of the home environmental factors con- 
tributing to the development of obesity are: weak, 
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unaggressive fathers; mothers who suffered pov- 
erty and insecurity in childhood and still feel self- 
pity and resentment; inharmonious marital rela- 
tionships ; ambivalent attitudes on the mother’s part 
toward the child; fear of incomplete sexual matura- 
tion; exaggerated importance attached to food; 
and avoidance of muscular activity and social 
contacts. 

Eveline M. Burns: “A Study of National Re- 
lief Policy,” Public Welfare News,4 Mar., 1940, 
p. 2. Prerequisites for long range planning. 

Miguel E. Bustamante: “ Public Health and 
Medical Care” in March, 1940, issue, “ Mexico 
To-day,” of Annals, American Academy Political 
and Social Science (3457 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.), p. 153. 

“Children on Relief,” Pendings and Collaterals, 
Social Work Today,? Apr., 1940, p. 22; “ Super- 
vision as Seen by the Supervisee,” May, 1940, p. 36. 

Child Study (221 W. 57 St., New York, N. Y.), 
Spring, 1940. A symposium on the “cardinal 
virtues ” evaluated in terms of today’s living. This 
re-statement of values offers provocative material 
for parent education groups—as well as for the 
case worker interested in understanding and inter- 
preting the behavior of children. 

Kathryn Close: “ State Conferences: Tools for 
Action,” Survey Midmonthly,2 Mar., 1940, p. 96. 
Illustrations from several states of the State Con- 
ference as a “tool for action.” This and the 
“forum” type of conference have a common 
“desire for lay interest,” or the need for raising 
the general level of public understanding of their 
aims; “ Social Workers Are Joiners,” Apr., 1940, 
p. 123. Describes various efforts to organize for 
self-study and exchange of ideas by local groups 
of social workers whose training and experience 
disqualify them from professional organization 
affiliation. 

Florence Clothier: ‘“ The Social Worker in the 
Field of Adoption,” Mental Hygiene,© Apr., 1940, 
p. 210. The attitudes of the community, theories 
which have inhibited workers, and psychological 
implications of this field for workers. 

“Credo of a Welfare Administrator (As inter- 
preted to his Staff)”: Public Welfare News,4 
July, 1940, p. 5. <A statement of the aims and 
beliefs of a new executive. 

Albert E. Croft: “The Ability of Relief Chil- 
dren,” American Sociological Review,’ Apr., 1940, 
p. 185. Study of intelligence quotients and school 
achievements of high school children of relief 
clients compared with others. 

Mary T. Denman: “Recent Trends in Public 
Welfare Legislation,” Pennsylvania Social Work," 
Pennsylvania Conference on Social Work. April, 
1940, p. 103. Public Assistance, Preventive Care 
of Mentally Ill and Rural Programs. 

Felix Deutsch, M. Ralph Kaufman, and Herrman 
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L. Blumgart: “ Present Methods of Teaching,” 
Psychosomatic Medicine,! April, 1940, pages 213- 

22. This outlines for the purpose of teaching 
psychosomatic medicine, certain basic concepts as 
to the relationship of psychological factors and 
bodily functions: the mistake of diagnosing psycho- 
neurosis solely through the exclusion of other dis- 
eases; psychological reactions to organic illness; 
the patient-physician relationship (in which it is 
emphasized that “the individual interviewing any 
patient should utilize directly only that material 
which he himself has obtained”); and methods of 
meeting problems encountered in the teaching 
process. An excellent short article for medical 
and psychiatric social workers. 

George Devereux: “Social Negativism and 
Criminal Psychopathology,” Journal of Criminal 
Psychopathology,8 Apr., 1940, p. 323. Type of 
crime is determined by cultural definitions and 
pressures as well as by the anxiety-allaying func- 
tion of the crime in terms of the individual per- 
sonality. That crime involves an ad hoc “ neurotic 
gain” is indicated by our hatred of it (punishment 
for the aggression against our value-narcissism) 
or admiration of it (empathy of the criminal’s 
triumph in terms of our own unconscious wishes). 

Mae Diffenbaugh: “ Adaptation of Institutional 
Program to Meet the Needs of Adolescents,” 
Pennsylvania Social Work, July, 1940, p. 20. A 
discussion with brief case material of the values of 
freedom and discipline and how they can be of help 
to the individual. 

Hedley S. Dimock: “Camps on the March,” 
Survey Midmonthly,? May, 1940, p. 165. A con- 
trast between the “fresh air” camps of ten years 
ago with what most of the better summer camps 
are today shows the important rdle they play not 
only in recreation but in education and social work. 

Katharine Douglas: “West Coast Inquiry,” 
Survey Graphic,2 Apr., 1940, p. 227. A summary 
of the testimony given before the La Follette Com- 
mittee in California of the so-called farm problem 
in California. California has more farm strikes 
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than any other state in the Union and the crux of 
the situation is the large number of migratory 
workers. 

Mabel W. Frankenfield, Mrs. William H. Oliver, 
and Alice G. Henninger: “ Hospital Auxiliaries: 
A Symposium,” Hospitals (18 East Division 
Street, Chicago), June, 1940, p. 91. Two papers 
from the viewpoint of volunteer and administrator. 
The second article discusses very well volunteer 
services, raising of funds, and participation in the 
hospital’s public relations program. 

Corrington Gill: ‘Local Work for Relief,” 
Survey Midmonthly,2, May, 1940, p. 157. Local 
relief work projects are coming more to the fore 
because of (1) the American belief that work for 
the able-bodied is always better than relief, and 
(2) the fact that WPA cannot employ all the 
needy unemployed. The meaning of such projects, 
which in many communities have descended to 
regular maintenance work being done cheaply, in 
terms of lowered wage standards, lack of Work- 
men’s Compensation, and “leaf raking” projects 
is something for us to think about and guard 
against. 

G. S. Goldman: “ Psychiatrist and Function of 
the Private Agency,” The American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry,’ July, 1940, p. 548. This article 
should be read by all who are interested in various 
ways of adapting psychoanalytic theory to case 
work. 

Amy W. Greene: “What Is Medical Social 
Work,” The Councillor}? Mar—Apr., 1940, p. 12. 
Discussion of social and emotional factors, ad- 
mission, discharge, steering, interpretation, and 
follow up. 

Hazel A. Hendricks: “ Methods of Training 
Used by the Various States for Child Welfare 
Workers,” The Compass, May, 1940, p. 8 <A 
report made to the Advisory Committee on Train- 
ing and Personnel of the A.A.S.W. in January, 
1940, outlining training programs in progress for 
staff development in states. 
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J. O. Henriques: “Evacuation and Welfare,” 
Social Work,” Apr., 1940, p. 235. Discussion of 
the English Public Social Services in wartime, 
the advantages of administration by public officials 
and by local voluntary workers. 

Grace Herman: “The Future of Occupational 
Therapy,” Occupational Therapy and Rehabilita- 
tion (American Occupational Therapy Ass’n, 175 
5th Ave., New York, N. Y.), Apr., 1940, p. 129. 
Analysis of the professional status and aspects of a 
planned program in this field. 

Hortense Hilbert: “Needs for Maternal and 
Child Health in Pennsylvania and How They Can 
Be Met by Public Health Nurses,” Pennsyl- 
vania Social Work, July, 1940, p. 12. An out- 
line of what a more adequate program would 
consist. 

William E. Hocking, Max Lerner, Frank King- 
don, Robert Waelder: “ Democracy and the Scien- 
tific Spirit—A Symposium,” The American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, July, 1940, p. 430. In this 
group the article by Robert Waelder well warrants 
careful study for its sound psychoanalytic contri- 
bution to a better understanding of world affairs. 

Eda Houwink: “The Public Agency’s Chal- 
lenge,” Survey Midmonthly,2 Apr., 1940, p. 128. 
Taking a long view “to meet the challenges of 
limitations by the inflexibility of laws; by building 
with trained staff who understand not only the 
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personality problems of individual clients but also 
the social factors involved; and by “ developing 
differential methods of treatment for both”; “ Case 
Work in the Pubiic Agency,” May, 1940, p. 163. 
Until more adequate relief and more professionally 
trained personnel are possible, the public agency 
case worker can treat on simpler levels, acknowl- 
edging those emotional undercurrents which show 
themselves with “intensive understanding” of 
them rather than intensive handling. If the 
worker “listens” helpfully and watchfully, if she 
has imagination and vision, if she applies differ- 
ential diagnosis and treatment in a limited area, 
she can give, even with limited funds and a large 
case load, a sense of security to the client and can 
help him to feel free. 

C. E. Howard, M.D., and H. M. Hurdum, M.D.: 
“Therapeutic Problems in the Alcoholic Psy- 
choses,” Psychiatric Quarterly (Utica State Hos- 
pital, Utica, New York), April, 1940, page 347. 
Chiefly a discussion of medical treatment recom- 
mended while patient is in state hospital, but last 
two pages refer to social workers’ responsibility. 

Hartley E. Howe: “ You Have Seen Their Pic- 
tures,” Survey Graphic,? Apr., 1940, p. 236. Gov- 
ernment photography, focussed on the somber side 
of rural America, has produced some of the most 
vivid human documents of our times. This is 
efficient propaganda to impel public interest. 
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‘THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIAL CASE WORK 
by Gordon Hamilton 
A complete, clearly-written study of social case work—its history, philos- 
ophy, techniques, problems and interrelationships—designed as a text for 
students and a touchstone for practitioners. $3.00 


LIFE, LIBERTY, AND THE PURSUIT OF BREAD 
by Carlisle and Carol Shafer 
The only book which thoroughly discusses, in their social and economic 


setting, the five problems most often met by social workers:—unem- 
ployment, low income, old age, broken homes, medical care. $2.25 


READINGS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK, 1920— 1938 
edited by Fern Lowry 
“,..a well-arranged, usable volume which will be welcomed by all case 
workers. It will be useful not only to the case work practitioner but to 
teachers of case work.”—Social Service Review. $3.50 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 1939 
The most timely and provocative papers read at the sixty-sixth annual 
meeting in Buffalo. An indispensable tool for all workers and scholars in 
social work and its related fields. $3.00 


SOCIAL CASE RECORDING 

by Gordon Hamilton 
“Its presentation of the phiiosophy and practice of case recording is con- 
crete, practical, and imaginative... Every social worker will want a copy 
of the book...”—The Family. 2nd ed. $2.50 


THE SOCIAL COMPONENT IN MEDICAL CARE 
by Janet Thornton 


An evaluation of the work of the social service department in hospitals. 
“A native sureness of perception and an immense unsentimentality char- 


acterize the author's handling of her subject.”— Survey. $3.00: 
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